—SApsiteation for Re-Entry as Second 
Class Matter, Post OMes, Washing- 
ton, D. C., is pending - 
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ICFTU Acts|ff 
To Aid All 
Workers 


By GERVASE N. LOVE 


New York — The next few 

steps of the world’s workers on 
their road to economic and social 
justice were charted by the execu- 
tive board of the International 
Confederation of Free Trade 
Unions at a meeting here. 
The board met in this country at 
the bid of the AFL-CIO, which had 
“invited it to combine a regularly 
scheduled meeting with attendance 
at the historic AFL-CIO merger 
convention. 

For five days the members 
ploughed their way through a 
heavy agenda that underscored the 
ICFTU’s worldwide fight to bring 
the blessings of bread, peace and 
freedom to workers in the under- 
developed nations and in tiny colo- 
nies, and an even greater share of 
the fruits.of production to those in 
the industrialized countries of North 
America and-Burope* 

Support Strikers 

Typical of the former, perhaps, 
was the resolution adopted support- 
ing striking phosphate miners on 
the Island of Curacao, in the Dutch 
West Indies. 

Organization was brought to this 
part of the world largely through 
the International Federation of Pe- 
troleum Workers, of which AFL- 
CIO Vice Pres. O. A. Knight, who 
heads the Oil, Chemical & Petro- 
leum Workers, is president, and 
Loyd Haskins, of the same union, is 
secretary-treasurer. 

The federation’s efforts to give 
Curacao oil workers the benefits of 
trade unionism were so successful 
that nine unions, including the 
United Miners Union of Curacao, 
were organized, and the Labor Con- 
federation of Curacao was formed. 

The miners were forced to.strike. 

(Continued on Page 4) 
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SOCIAL JUSTICE AWARD of the National Religion and Labor Foundation is received jointly by 
AFL-CIO Pres. Meany and Vice Pres. Reuther from Rabbi Isidor B. Hoffman, of Columbia Uni- 
versity and co-chairman of the Foundation. 


Meany Attacks Neutralism, 
Urges Liberals Fight Reds 


New York—-A slashing attack on those American liberals who refuse to see the evil in communism 
was delivered by AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany as he received the annual Social Justice Award of the 
National Religion and Labor Foundation. Meany shared the honor with AFL-CIO Vice Pres. Walter P. 
Reuther, last president of the for-® 
mer CIO. Their names will be in- 
scribed on the Social Justice Award 
plaque. 

They received citations based on 
their roles in AFL-CIO unity and 
their. leadership of labor from 
Rabbi Isidor B. Hoffman of Colum- 
bia University, foundation co-chair- 
man for religion. 


Florida Hotel Using 
Yellow-Dog Contracts 


By EUGENE A, KELLEY 


Miami Beach—The Fontainebleau Hotel boasts the very latest 
in accommodations for its guests but it has a labor relations policy 
that dates back to the horsehair sofa and gaslight era—the yellow- 
dog contract. eo - ; 

THe AFL-CIO News has in its) SUspected of being union members 
possessien photostats of the yellow-| °F leaning to the union: 
dog contracts on the hotel’s sta- “I am satisfied with the hours, 
tionery which Fontainebleau work-| wages and working conditions of 
ers were asked to sign under pres-| My employment at the Fontaine- 
sure of losing their jobs. bleau Hotel and I do not wish to 

Here is one of them—intended| negotiate for a change in any of 
for those whom the management (Continued on Page 5) 


The AFL-CIO leader combined 
his criticism of U. S. liberals who 
are blind to the viciousness of com- 
munism with a frontal attack on 
communism itself. . 


“Too many in the free world 
seem to have lost their capacity for 
moral indignation,” he said. 

“We of the democratic camp 
must develop a far more vigorous 
moral attitude. We must rekindle 
our capacity to cry out against, to 
protest against the godless dogmas 
and savage crimes being perpe- 
trated by Moscow. I know of noth- 
ing more positive and constructive 
than a total struggle against the 
totalitarian cancer in the body 
politic of modern society. 


millions of people in Europe and 
Asia.” 

Meany called attempts of western 
diplomacy to “tear to shreds” the 
United Nation’s charter by a pack- 
age deal on admissions “shocking.” 

“Can it be that the free world 
is so weak in its moral spirit,” he 
demanded, “that it does not rec- 
ognize this deal as appeasement 
ef the worst kind? 


“T am all for a fight to the finish 
against racialism in our own midst. 
Racialism is damnable and detest- 
able in any form. But racialism in 
reverse—as now propagated in 
India and Burma by Kruschev and 
Bulganin—is just as reprehensible.” 

He branded as “reprehensible” 
the Communists’ detention of so- 
called prisoners of war 10 years 
after the fighting, and continued: 

“One would expect the true lib- 
eral to cry out in protest against 
human beings being carted, tagged 
and shuttled about for weeks in the 
railyards of Russia, as if they were 
carloads of coal or bags of potatoes. 

“Not until we of the free world 


(Continued on Page 5) 


Disturbing Silence 


“It is rather disturbing to me 
that many people in our country 
who call themselves liberals are 
stone silent about the Soviet con- 
centration camps. 

“They never find time to utter a 
word of condemnation against the 
Communist imperialist destruction 
of the national independence and 
democratic rights of hundreds of 


Ballyhoo 


New York—A separate labor 
party will not be needed because 
hostile forces “are not going to 
be successful in their attempt to 
disenfranchise” workers in 
unions, AFL-CIO President 
George Meany predicted. 

If the National Association of 
Manufacturers and other groups 
should make workers “second-class 
citizens” by preventing unions from 
“expressing their views politically,” 
Meany said, “we would be com- 
pelled to start a political party.” 

“But let me make this predic- 
tion: that isn’t going to happen,” 
he declared on the CBS television 
program, Face the Nation, on Dec. 
ai. 

Local Decisions 

United Auto Workers President 
Walter P. Reuther pointed out, on 
the NBC American Forum pro- 
gram, that union political endorse- 
ments are decided by “local re- 
gional conferences” on the basis of 
candidates, their records and how 
their parties stand on basic issues, 
not by anyone in Washington. 

“These are local decisions which 
the people make locally,” he said. 

The NAM’s “weasel-worded pro- 
gram” about “keeping politics out 
of labor-management relations” ig- 
nores the fact that its members are 
trying to destroy or render impotent 
unions by state so-called “right-to- 
work” laws and stricter federal 
laws, Meany said. 

They argue at the same time that 
“unions, as such, should be pre- 
vented from expressing their views 
politically,” he pointed out. 

“We want to educate our people 
to vote intelligently,” the AFL-CIO 
head said. “We want them to vote 
for candidates with some sympathy 
for the aims and aspirations of the 
great mass of workers. 


Answers Goldwater 

“We know that no one controls 
the votes of the American people, 
we don’t pretend to control them 
and we don’t care what party peo- 
ple come from,” Meany continued. 

Asked by a reporter whether la- 
bor’s stepped-up activity would not 
help Democrats and hurt Repub- 
licans, Meany replied: 

“If the Democrats happen to 
have more people that are friendly 
to labor,.the answer would be ‘Yes.’ 

“I only wish that we had as many 
friends in one party as the other. 
That would be the ideal situation, 
because we are strictly nonparti- 
san.” 

Asked about Sen. Barry Gold- 
water’s (R., Ariz.) charge that un- 
ions used “slush funds” in politics, 

(Continued on Page 15) 
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AFL-CIO NEWS, WASHINGTON, D. C., SATURDAY, DECEMBER 17, 1955 — Z 


‘Human Costs of Automation. 


Must Be Met By Industry - 


‘ Industry must accept the human ® 


costs of automation as charges 
against the savings made by new 
techniques and machines, a congres- 
sional subcommittee recommended. 

The subcommittee, headed by 
Rep. Wright Patman (D., Tex.), said 
no general legislation was needed 
now to prepare for automation 
largely because the Employment 
Act of 1946 is already on the books. 

The spirit and objectives of the 
law, however, must be actively ap- 
plied by the Executive and Con- 
gress, Patman’s report said. 


Education Important 

The subcommittee said that the 
education of management, workers 
and public,-“such as has been pro- 
vided by these hearings” by union 
spokesmen, was an important func- 
tion of union responsibility. 

The report also endorsed the tes- 
timony of labor witnesses requesting 
more adequate economic statistics, 
to reveal rises in worker producti- 
vity among other facts, from gov- 
ernment agencies. 

The problems of automation “are 
by no means negligible nor settled,” 
the subcommittee stated. The hard- 


ships suffered by many persons dis- 
placed by new machines and proc- 
esses “may well surpass the limits 
of modern imagination.” 

Other points: = 

There will be dislocation of work- 
ers and small businesses may be hit 
hard by the expensiveness of auto- 
mated machinery. A shorter work- 
week, providing more leisure, 
should not be ruled out. 

The government should seek the 
advantages of automated processes 
to increase the efficiency of its de- 
partments, but in the “interests of 
making the government a model 
employer” both executive and con- 
gressional agencies should keep an 
eye on displacement of personnel. 

The U. S. Employment Service 
should be improved to handle the 
problems of middle-aged workers 
and to find proper jobs for workers 
with high skills or degrees of spe- 
cialization. 

Job for Businessmen 


Above all, the report stated, “all 
or portions of the problems” created 
by the genius that invents “thinking 
machines” should “not be shifted to 


the shoulders of government and 
labor.” 

Enlightened businessmen must 
accept responsibility for retraining 
and replacing workers thrown out 
of jobs by new machines and must 
be concerned about the “impact of 
technological changes on the main- 
tenance of mass purchasing power.” 

Five AFL-CIO spokesmen testi- 
fied before the subcommittee on au- 
tomation. They were: United Au- 
tomobile Workers Pres. Walter P. 
Reuther, Office Employes Pres. 
Howard Coughlin, Electrical, Radio 
& Machine Workers Pres. James 
B. Carey, Communications Work-, 
ers Pres. Joseph A. Beirne, and 
Otto Pragan, research director, 
Chemical Workers. 

W. P. Kennedy, president of the 
unaffiliated Brotherhood of Rail- 
road Trainmen, also testified. 


All union spokesmen strongly 
warned that as the process of auto- 
mation was speeded up, tremendous 
new retraining programs would be 
needed, and predicted that a shorter 
workweek within the next few 
years would prove necessary. 


Pace Tries ‘Soft Pedal : 
On U.S. Aid to Schools 


Clint Pace, director of the recent White House Conference on 
Education, says the “impression” that the delegates endorsed federal 


aid to the schools was “exaggerated.” 


The conference report flatly® 


stated that “a majority” agreed that 
“all states and territories and the 
District of Columbia should be eli- 
gible for federal funds” for school- 
building purposes, although dele- 
gates were about “evenly divided” 
on federal funds for school operat- 
ing expenses such as teachers’ sal- 
aries. 


Points to Perspective 


Delegates told reporters that the 
“majority” favoring school-con- 
struction assistance actually was 


about two to one, and that aid for 
operating expenses also was sup- 
ported by a “majority.” 

Pace said, however, that al] rec- 
ommendations must be read “in 
perspective” and im relation to 
“cross-references.” 


He pointed to another section of 


the report, arising from a panel 


dealing with school building needs | 


rather than financing, which stated 


that “no state represented has dem- | 


onstrated financial incapacity to 
build the schools it will need dur- 
ing the next five years.” 


The President's Advisory Com- | 
mittee, headed by Neil M. McElroy | 


of Cincinnati, is now “assessing” all 
panel proposals and statements 
Pace said. 

Presumably actual recommenda- 
tions to the White House will be 
made by McElroy’s committee after 
a meeting Jan. 16. 


Needs Clarifying 


Pace was asked about reports 


among educators that President 


Eisenhower will recommend fed- | 


eral school aid totaling $500 mil- 
lion, whereas a speaker at the 
National Association of Manufac- 


turers’ convention flatly predicted | 


there would be only low-interest; 
and long-term loans, with “every | 
dollar to be returned to the 
Treasury.” 

Said Pace, the term “federal aid” | 
obviously will have to be “clarified.” 

Eisenhower had no general! 
school-aid program the first two| 
years of his Administration. This 


years, and proposed loans and new 
state operations as another part of 
the program. 

The proposal was denounced by 
school officials as “totally inade- 
quate.” 


Toronto Paper 
Signs with Guild 


Toronto—Minimum salaries of 
$108 weekly for experienced re- 
porters, photographers and desk- 
men feature the first contract be- 
tween the Newspaper Guild and 
the Toronto Globe and Mail. The 
minimum goes to $112 in 1956 
and $117 in 1957. 

Other classifications provide sal- 
ary minimums up to $152 by 1957. 
The Guild was certified as bargain- 
ing agent for the paper’s ediiorial 
employes early this year. 


S. ~& 


November Jobs 
Jump 150,000 


Workers on non-farm 
payrolls reached a record 
November high of 50.6. mil- 
lion last month, the Labor 
Dept.’s Bureau of Labor 
Statistics reported. The 
gain in jobs over October 
was set at almost 150,000. 


Factory payroll workers 
went to 17.1 million in No- 
vember, up by 100,000 dur- 
ing the month to a new 
post-war peak for any No- 
vember. The factory work- 
week of 41.2 hours was up 
one-tenth of an hour from 
the October mark. Jt was 
only the second time since 
World War Il that work- 
hours climbed between 
these two months. 


Average earnings of fac- 
tory production workers 
were a record $79.52 a 
week in November, almost 
$6 more than in the same 
month a year ago. 
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‘REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


Tobacco Pact 


Gives Raises 
To 10,000 


Wage increases and fringe bene- 
fits averaging 10 cents an hour have 
been won for 10,000 employes of 
the American Tobacco Co. by the 
Tobacco Workers. 

The pact covers plants in Rich- 
mond, Va., Durham and Reedsville, 
N. C., and Louisville, Ky. Cigar- 
ettes made by the firm include 
Lucky Strike, Pall Mall and Her- 
bert Tareyton. 

Regular female workers will re- 
ceive a 6-cent hourly raise or piece- 
work equivalent. Male workers 
will get an 8-cent hourly boost or 
the piecework equivalent. Starting 
rates will be upped 5 cents an hour 
and intermediate rates will also be 
increased. Watchmen, power plant 
and air conditioning employes get a 
14-cent boost. 

Sick benefits have been increased 
to $26 weekly and benefit periods 
extended to 20 weeks, TWIU Presi- 
dent John O’Hare said. The vaca- 
tion clause was changed to permit 
three weeks after 15 years’ service 
instead of 20 years as im the past. 

Meanwhile, the cigarette indus- 
try’s first profit-sharing plan cover- 
ing all workers, regular and season- 
al, has been approved by the stock- 
holders of Philip Morris, Inc. About 
4,700 employes will be covered by 
the agreement which becomes effec- 
tive January 1. 

TWIU Vice President S. E. Blane 
said the plan “looks like the answer 
to the guaranteed annual wage” and 
called the Philip Morris agreement 
“the best security program in the 
industry.” 


; : eee , 
QUICK TO ADOPT AFL-CIO INSIGNIA was the Los Angeles Joint Board of Hotel and Restaurant 


year he asked Congress for $200| Employes. Shown looking over the insignia are: (left to right) Harvey Lundschen, Evelyn Murphy 
million to be spread across three| and Charles Stirner. 


House Group 


Favors Curb 
On ‘Advisors’ 


The Democratic majority of a 
House subcommittee has recom- 
mended firm restrictions on the 
Commerce Department’s Business 
Advisory Council, a group of some 
60 gilt-edged industrialists operat- 
ing in a shadow zone of secrecy. 

The Republican minority dis- 
sented, saying that the advisory 
functions of “distinguished private 
citizens” on the BAC were valuable 
to Commerce officials, and that “no 
abuses” had been revealed. 

Commerce Secretary Sinclair 
Weeks and former Secretary 
Charles Sawyer agreed with the 
minority. 


Move Beyond “Advice” 

The majority of the subcommit- 
tee, headed by Rep. Emanuel Cel- 
ler (D., N. Y.), charged that BAC 
had moved far beyond mere “ad- 
vice” on issues and exerted wide 
influence ‘on government policies 
and personnel. 

Although it is supposed to be a 
private organization, largely sup- 
ported by corporation self-assess- 
ments, it occupies Commerce Build- 
ing office space, and Wecks in- 
voked the separation of powers be- 
tween legislative and executive de- 
partments in rejecting the subcom- 
mittee’s effort to look at BAC files. 

The Democrats charged that 
BAC financed special studies for 
government agencies, recommend- 
ed people to be hired for jobs and 
even hired a lobbyist to assert its 
views on labor and manpower prob- 
lems. 


Ignores Standards 
The BAC meets none of the 
standards laid down by the Justice 
Department for advisory groups, 


they asserted. The rules require’ 


that such groups be called to meet- 
ings by a full-time government offli- 
cial, that the government official 
preside and that the agenda be con- 
trolled by the government—stand- 


| ards that BAC ignores. | 


The council meets six times a 


‘| year, four times here and twice in 


such lavish resort places as Sea Is- 
Jand, Ga. Its meeting are secret, 
although newspaper reporters some- 


|times “cover” them by obtaining 


“leaks.” 

The Celler majority said the 
BAC should obey Justice Depart- 
ment rules in conducting its affairs. 


14-Month Dispute 


| Ends with Contract 


Boston — One of the country’s 
oldest strikes ended last 'veek with 


i} settlement of a 14-month dispute 


between the Packinghouse Work- 
ers and the Colonial Provision Co. 

The contract will run through 
October 31, 1958 and provides 
standard wages and working con- 
ditions prevailing in the meat pack- 
ing industry. ; 
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Negotiations Resumed — 


By Westinghouse, [UE | 


Pittsburgh—Joint negotiations 


Radio & Machine Workers and the Westinghouse Electric Corp. as 
a bombing, back-to-work movement and attempts to starve out, 


resumed between the Electrical, 


employes all failed. a. 

Federal Mediator John R. Mur- 
ray brought both sides together 
after separate talks which brought 
no solution to the nine-week strike 
which has affected 55,000 workers 
in Westinghouse plants across the 
country. , 


Seek Dynamiting Clue 

Police are still without a clue to 
those responsible for the dynamit- 
ing of the almost-new station wagon 
of [UE Local 746 President Charles 
Clark while he presided at a mass 
meeting in Columbus, Ohio. The 
bombing took place in the union’s 
parking lot a short distance from 
the meeting place. 

IUE Secretary-Treasurer Al Hart- 
nett charged Westinghouse with re- 
sponsibility for the blast which he 
said could have killed “a carload of 
strikers.” The company denied the 
charge and offered a $5,000 reward 
for information leading to the con- 
viction of those guilty. 

The automobile was demolished. 
Had it not been nearly out of gaso- 
line, Clark was planning to use it a 
short time after the blast to drive to 
the offices of the Columbus CIO 
Council. Instead he made arrange- 
ments to go in a friend’s car just 
before the dynamite charge ex- 
ploded. 

The IUE derided Westinghouse 
claims that its back-to-work move- 
ment was succeeding. They pointed 
to the fact that in Springfield, Mass., 
last week even the four employes 
who earlier had crossed picket lines 
had stayed out. 

In Sharon, Pa., about 200 work- 
ers out of 6,000 are staying inside 
the plant to eat and sleep. They 
“bought” the company’s bait of $20 
for coming to the plant one day 
and $7 a day thereafter. Once in- 
side, they perform no work. 


Intervention Welcome 

Union officials blamed Westing- 
house for trying to starve their 
workers out during the holiday 
season. IUE President James B. 
Carey said he would welcome fed- 
eral intervention—even by Presi- 
dent Eisenhower himself—to get 
the strike settled. 

His demand for a special meet- 
ing of Westinghouse stockholders so 
that the union could present its side 
of the dispute was rejected. The 
union has asked for a 15-cent 
hourly wage increase and other con- 
tract improvements. The company 
has asked for a five-year contract 
although the present agreement has 
one year to run. 

Plans to make Christmas a little 
happier for families of strikers are 
under way in all locations. In 
Philadelphia each striker’s child 
will get three crisp new $1 bills and 
each family will get a dinner with 
all the fixings. 

Negotiation sessions have fre- 
quently been used by the company 
to harangue the union on the strike 
slogan, “You can’t be sure—if it’s 
Westinghouse.” They have con- 
tended a motto that took 70 years 
to establish is being destroyed by 
the switch the union has given it. 


TWU Expected To 
Stay in AFL-CIO 


New York—Members of the 


- Transport Workers are expected to 


vote within the next month on affi- 
liation with the AFL-CIO. Pres. 
Michael J. Quill predicted the secret 
ballot will follow the 37 to 7 vote 
of the union’s executive council to 
recommend affiliation. 

Quill, an outspoken opponent of 
merger at the CIO convention, said 
he voted for joining the merged 
federation. 


Labor Groups 
In 3 States — 
Act to Merge 


Action to merge their state labor | 
organizations is underway in at least | 
three states—New Jersey, New) 
York and Wisconsin. | 


Pres. Thomas A. Murray of the | 
New York State Federation of La- | 
bor announced appointment of a) 
committee to meet with the State 
CIO Council to discuss preliminary | 
plans for merging the two groups. | 

In New Jersey, the CIO Council | 
convention established procedures 
for its committee to meet with a 15- | 
man group already named by the 
AFL body.. Another convention 
will be held later to vote on the 
merger delegation and merger plans. 

The 1,000 delegates at Atlantic | 
City heard Pres. Paul Krebs hail | 
the AFL-CIO merger as an im- 
portant “mobilization to meet the 
concentration of power we find fac- 
ing labor today.” Assistant Regional 
Director Michael Mann brought the 
greetings of AFL-CIO Pres. George 
Meany. 

New Jersey AFL Pres. Louis 
Marciante told the convention “only 
minor, technical differences” need 
to be ironed out before the 400,000- 
member AFL group and the 180,- 
000-member CIO body merge. 


Wisconsin Parley 


In Milwaukee, for the first time 
in its history the Wisconsin CIO 
Council was host to a representa- 
tive of the State Federation. 


WSEL Vice Pres. Paul Whiteside 
brought the fraternal greetings of 
Pres. George Haberman to the more 
than 500 delegates and predicted an 
early merger of the two state or- 
ganizations into “a mighty entity.” 

Sec.- Treas. Ross Baum was 
elected to another term. Pres. 
Charles Schultz was not up for re- 
election this year. 

Full and unswerving support to 
the Kohler strikers was pledged and 
the Catlin law, which bars unions 
from aiding candidates in elections, 
came under sharp attack. Rep. 
Eugene J. McCarthy (D., Wis.) 
rapped GOP spokesmen who claim 
to be against labor leaders but not 
against labor itself. 


Meat Cutters, 
Clerks in Pact 
On Store Vote 


Sixty years of inter-union wran- 
gling over jurisdiction in retail 
stores has ended with an accord 
between the Meat Cutters and the 
Retail Clerks. 

It is the first such settlement since 
the AFL-CIO was formed and pro- 
vides not only for peace but for 
cooperation in future organizing 
drives. 

Union sources said the dispute 
between the two unions dates back 
at least to 1897. The accord gives 
the Meat Cutters jurisdiction over 
all employes in the meat depart- 
ments of retail stores and they will 
handle all meat, poultry and fish 
products whether fresh, frozen or 
chilled. The Clerks will represent 
all other clerks in the food stores. 

The agreement was announced 
jointly by President Earl W. Jimer- 
son and Secretary-Treasurer Pat- 
rick E. Gorman of the Meat Cutters 
and President James A. Suffridge 
and Secretary-Treasurer Vernon A. 
Housewright of the Retail Clerks. 


PRETTY AS A PICTURE fits Carol Goulet to a “T.” Carol is 


Progress Made 


In Detroit 
Paper Strike 


‘Detroit — Limited progress has 
been made toward settlement of a 
strike against three Detroit dailies 
but there was optimism as THE 
AFL-CIO News went to press that 
the dispute might end at any time. 

The Detroit Reporter, published 
by the Newspaper Guild in cooper- 
ation with other unions in the print- 
ing field, settled down to a daily 
100,000 circulation figure and re- 
ported it had an adequate newsprint 
supply for several days. 

The 116 stereotypers whose walk- 
out Dec. 1 caused suspension of 
the thre papers, the Detroit News, 
Free Press and Times, were re- 
ported in agreement on all issues 
except wages. Teams of federal 
and state mediators and publishers’ 
representatives were meeting with 
other unions whose contracts have 
expired or were under extension 
when the strike began. 

Prolonged negotiations before 
the strike failed to settle the de- 


1955 Queen of the Big Ten and will adorn the Bakery and Con- 
fectionery Workers float in the Tournament of Roses parade, Mon- 
day, Jan. 2. She’s a student at the University of Minnesota. If you 
want to see her in action the parade will be telecast nationally over 


NBC and ABC networks. 


Mitchell Hints Cutback 


in Minimum Pay Plans 


Labor Sec. James P. Mitchell says his legislative program for 
1956 will be about the same as in 1955 but implied that proposals 
for extended minimum wage coverage may be cut back. 


Taft-Hartley recommendations) 


will be the same as those recom- 
mended by Pres. Eisenhower this 
year, Mitchell said in a press con- 
ference. These were criticized by 
AFL-CIO leaders as inadequate and 
as having the effect, in some cases, 
of making the statute more restric- 
tive. 
Making ‘Another Look’ 

On minimum-wage coverage, the 
secretary said the action of Con- 
gress in boosting the minimum to 
$1 an hour, instead of the 90 cents 
he and Eisenhower recommended, 
had compelled the Labor Dept. to 
take “another look.” 

The higher the minimum rate, 
he said, the greater the impact on 
industry. Invited to expand on the 
meaning of this, Mitchell said the 
department’s proposals would be 
made clear in testimony before the 
appropriate congressional commit- 
tees. 

Mitchell in 1955 proposed that 
Congress “study” the desirability of 
expanding coverage, particularly in 
relation to two groups of workers 
including employes of interstate re- 
tail chain stores. 

It was not clear from his news 
conference remarks whether he 
would narrow this suggestion, al- 
though he said he expected Eisen- 
hower to renew the general recom- 
mendation for “broadened” cover- 
age. 

Mitchell reiterated his opposition 
to so-called anti-union state “right- 
to-work” laws. He said he hoped 
the surge toward such statutes had 
been halted and that the 18 states 
now having the laws would repeal 
them. 


Predicts Good Year 
He said he would not recom- 
mend repeal of Section 14(b) of 
the Taft-Hartley Act that specifical- 
ly authorizes the state laws and does 


not believe repeal of the section 
would solve the problem. 

Mitchell predicted a good year, 
economically, in 1956, with some 
labor shortages in specific job clas- 
sifications, without the sharp gains 
in employment registered in 1955 
but with preservation of a “high 
plateau” of prosperity. 

Mitchell said he agreed with 
Presidential Assistant Harold E. 
Stassen that the Republican party 
would get many labor votes next 
year as a result of high employment 
and prosperity. 

He said he did not feel uncom- 
fortable at “divergencies in the Re- 
publican party” regarding AFL- 
CIO merger and union endorse- 
ments of candidates, 


mands of the stereotypers for extra 
| crews to handle color plates and for 
| overtime pay for work done in ad- 
| vance of a publication date. Their 


™ | walkout caused suspension of the 


| papers in what the other unions 
charged was a lockout. 

The Reporter was established 
within 48 hours of the strike and is 
edited and written by editorial 
workers from the Times and Free 
Press. It is published in the plant 
set up by the late Sen. Blair Moody 
and intended by him as the home of 
a liberal Detroit daily. 


Clayman to Join 
ACW Staff Jan. 15 


Columbus, Ohio — Jacob Clay- 
man, secretary-treasurer of the 
Ohio CIO Council, will join the 
staff of the Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers as an international repre- 
sentative on Jan. 15. 


Clayman has served the Ohio 
Council in the secretary-treasurer’s 
post since 1949 after seven years as 
general counsel. In announcing 
his departure Clayman said: 


“I am reluctant to sever a long 
and happy relationship with the 
Ohio Council. I am also reluctant 
to leave because the workers of 
Ohio and Ohio people generally 
have given me many pleasant years. 
However, I could not resist the 
temptation of accepting a new and 
fresh challenge offered by the 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers of 
America.” 

Clayman will serve through the 
17th constitutional convention of 
the Ohio Council in Cleveland, Jan. 
5-7. 


y 
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bers of the Consumers Coope 
dustrial wage hikes will help 
difficulties. 


farmers’ and farm-equipment 
workers were to blame for the 


milk producers, “I share fully 


depends upon expansion of the 


Labor Dept. for policy. 


| Mitchell, Benson ‘Poles’ 
Apart on Wage Hikes 


Kansas City, Mo.—Labor Sec. James P. Mitchell told mem- 


Mitchell appeared to be expressing sharp disagreement with 
speeches of Agriculture Sec. Ezra Taft Benson, who has told 


Benson made a September speech in New Orleans denouncing 
wage scales and a December 5 speech in Syracuse, N. Y., telling 


round of soft wage settlements that have pushed up your costs.” 
Mitchell’s approach here was diametrically opposite. 
“The broad interests of the farmers,” he said, “are becoming 
indistinguishable from the interests of industrial workers.” 
“Expansion of consumer markets for the benefit of farmers. 


It is to the eventual benefit of everyone when the purchasing 
power of workers is enlarged through wage increases.” 

Mitchell has said Benson did not clear his speeches with the 
His own speech here, however, care- 
fully supported Benson’s policies on price supports. 


rative Association here that in- 
farmers out of their economic 


groups that wage rises for city 


cost-price squeeze on farmers. 


your concern over round after 


purchasing power of consumers. 
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ICFTU Has 


High Hopes 


For Asian Organizing — 


New York—The groundwork has been laid for far-flung trade 
wnion organization among Asia’s 70 million workers—and the 
prospects look good to Dhyan Mungat, director of the Asian Re- 


gional Office of the International® 


Confederation of Free Trade 
Unions in Calcutta. 


“It’s difficult to measure progress 
im such a vast area,” he said, “but 
we've made it—not so much in 
signing up great numbers of mem- 
bers or in the strength of union 
organizations, but in preparing the 
foundation on which a strong labor 
movement can be built.” 

Post-War Effort 

Mungat, a tall, soft-spoken man, 
recalled that in most of the great 
region where half the world’s popu- 
lation lives, ranging between Japan 
and Pakistan, there was but little 
trade union organization at the end 
of World War II. 

What trade unions existed—no- 
tably in India, Pakistan, Ceylon and 
Burma—were concerned with inde- 
pendence, he said, although India 
and Pakistan had some good, solid 
labor organizations. c 

“By and large, trade union or- 
ganization in Asia is a postwar de- 
velopment,” he said. “They have 
been trying to make up for lost 
time. ; 

“The ICFTU has played a very 
important role in this task. First, 
by providing the opportunity for 
these workers to meet each other at 
conferences, and also by enabling 
them to gain experience in trade 
union organizing techniques. 


Very Good Results 
“In almost all cases these were 
the first attempts of their kind, and 
it’s really surprising that while ex- 
perimenting in the techniques to be 
used, we have been able to produce 
some very good results.” 


Mungat said the ICFTU found 
the worst exploitation of Asian 
workers on the vast plantations that 
supply the world with its tea and 
rubber, and to a lesser extent, with 
coffee. 


“We can really look back with 
pride on what the ICFTU has done 
in an industry which is conditioned 
by feudal systems of recruitment 
and virtual peonage,” he said. 

“We actually saved the trade 
union movement in Malaya from 
collapsing, mainly due to our plan- 
tation representative, Tom Bavin. 
It had its effect on the whole 
country. 


“We organized the first planta- 
tion workers’ conference ever held 
in Asia. We met Communist prop- 
aganda, which had been widely dis- 
tributed since 1947. Now the ini- 
tiative is in our hands, and we are 
in a position to challenge it. 

“In addition, we have published 
basic trade union literature in 14 
languages, again for the first time 
in Asia. 

“Now, after all our preparation, 
we're ready really to go to work on 
the task of organizing.” 


_LA 
M. A. 


Belgium Asks 
ICFTU Push 


40-Hour Plan 


New York—Belgium’s trade un- ; 


ionists, pioneers in the fight of 


European workers for. the shorter} 


workweek, have passed another im- 
portant milestone on the way to 
their goal, according to General 


Secretary Louis Major of the Bel- | 


gian Trade Union Federation. 

They’re still not satisfied, he 
added. 

Major, in New York to attend 
the meeting of the executive board 
of the International Confederation 
of Free Trade Unions, explained 
thousands of workers in the me- 
chanical trades, nonferrous mining 
and the chemical industry aban- 
doned the 48-hour week for the 
45-hour week on Dec. 1. 


Coal Miners Next 

On Jan. 1, 1956, thousands of 
coal miners will make the same 
switch. A month later, additional 
thousands of steelworkers will fall 
in line. 

“We want the 40-hour week,” 
Major said, “but we can’t get it in 
Belgium alone. The other Euro- 
pean countries will have to move 
toward it, and we want the ICFTU 
to push it.” 

The trade unions justified: the 
shorter week at a series of confer- 
ences with government and industry 
out of which agreement came last 
October, he explained. They cited 
the failure of newcomers to the 
labor market to find jobs, and the 
sharp increase in productivity that 
has characterized Belgian industry 
since the end of World War II. 

Belgian workers made their first 
successful push for the 40-hour 
week in 1936, 


Last Red Union Dies 


It was won in mining, the dia- 
mond and ship repair industries, 
and auto assembling, and for dock- 
workers. When the war started, the 
miners went back to the 48-hour 
week at government request. They 
continued it when peace came to 
help industry get started again. 

Major made it clear that the 45- 
hour week was won by the free 
trade unions, not the Communists. 

“Last August, the Communist- 
controlled World Federation of 
Trade Unions_liquidated its last re- 
maining Belgian union, one with 
about 1,500 coal miners and quarry 
workers,” he explained. 

“It was costing them too much 
to maintain. They advisd the mem- 
bers and officials to join us. We 
have taken many of the members, 
but we’re pretty wary of taking the 
officials.” 


KHATIB, leader of the Pakistan Seamen’s Union, and Frances 
tion of Labor, look over one of the ICFTU exhibits at the convention hall. 


od 


Mungat, director, Asian regional 


WALTER P. REUTHER (right) is shown presenting check for $5,000 to ICFTU Gen. Sec. J. 
Oldenbroek, to pay for three organizers for one year to be hired by the Singapore Trade Union Cen- 
ter. Others in the photo are (left to right): James B. Carey, ICFTU Pres. Omer Becu, and Dhyan 


office of ICFTU in Calcutta. 
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ICFTU Maps World Program 


(Continued from Page 1) 
Every type of intimidation that 
powerful industrial forces and an 
anti-labor government could use was 
brought to bear against them, in- 
cluding the jailing of three union 
officers and the deportation to other 
Caribbean islands of 246 strikers. 

“The ICFTU assures the United 
Miners Union of Curacao the full 
economic, moral and financial sup- 
port of the international free trade 
union movement,” the resolution 
said. 

“The general secretary is author- 
ized to expend whatever funds are 
necessary to bring this strike to a 
successful conclusion on behalf of 
the workers involved.” . 

In addition, the ICFTU and the 
International Transport Workers 
Federation, of which ICFTU Pres. 
Omer Becu is general secretary, 
called upon all affiliates throughout 
the world to refuse to work ships 
leaving Curacao with cargo from 
the employer, the Curacao Min- 
ing Co. 


Delay on Organizer 

One of the most important items 
on the agenda, the appointment of 
a director of organization, was post- 
poned until the next meeting at the 
suggestion of a subcommittee 
headed by Gen. Sec. C. J. Geddes, 
of the General Union of Post Office 
Workers, a former president of the 
British Trades Union Congress. 

In agreeing to the delay, the 
board also accepted a recommenda- 
tion that ICFTU Gen. Sec. J. H. 
Oldenbroek be directed to continue 
the work of the old regional activi- 
ties committee, which the organiza- 
tion director will take over, and to 
authorize such expenditures as may 
be necessary. 

Tu other actions the board: 


1. Admitted to affiliation the 
British Guiana Trade Union Con- 


gress. 


Aguirre, of the Cuban Federa- 


2. Appointed a committee to 
make long-range plans for moving 
ICFTU headquarters from Brus- 
sels to Paris. It consists of Geddes, 
Irving Brown of the AFL-CIO, 
Gen. Sec. Louis Major of the Bel- 
gian Trade Union Federation and 
Gen. Sec. Robert Bothereau of the 
French Force Ouvriere. 

3. Directed Oldenbroek to pro- 
test to the International Labor Or- 
ganization, as a violation of the 
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Eight Languages. 
For Delegates 


New York—The four of- 
ficial languages of the Interna- 
tional Confederation of Free 
Trade Unions — English, 
French, German and Spanish 
—weren’t enough for the ex- 
ecutive board meeting here. 

Mordechai Namir, of His- 
tadrut, the Israeli Federation 
of Labor, spoke in Hebrew, 
members from Italy in Italian, 
T. Nishimaki, of the Japanese 
Seamen’s Union, in his native 
tongue, and Ahmed Schuman, 
of the Lebanese Labor Feder- 
ation, in Arabic. 


. 
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right of assembly, Turkey’s refusal 
to permit the Turkish labor body, 
Turk-IS, to join the ICFTU, and 
asked affiliates to persuade their 
governments to make similar pro- 
tests. 

4. Called for the establishment 
of a United Nations economic 
commission for Africa, and charged 
the ILO with “neglect” of African 
problems. 

5. Directed Oldenbroek to pro- 
pose to UNESCO that the economic 
and social problems poised by auto- 
mation, already being felt in large 
countries and small, be placed on 
the agenda for one of its next ses- 
sions. 

6. Paid silent tribute to the mem- 
ories of five leaders in the interna- 
tional labor movement who died 
recently: former U. S. Sec. of 
Labor Martin Durkin, president of 
the AFL-CIO Plumbers Union; 
Daniel Tobin, president emeritus of 
the AFL-CIO Teamsters; Trifon 
Gomez, Latin American representa- 
tive of the ITF; N. M. Joshi, vet- 
eran union leader in India, and 
Gen. Sec. Lee Kang Yon of the 
Federation of Korean Trade 
Unions. 

The meeting got under way with 
a warning from Oldenbroek that 
the Communists have stepped up 
their efforts to “infiltrate and cor- 
rupt” the free trade union move- 
ment. 

“Uncounted millions of dollars 
are being spent for this purpose in 


different parts of the world,” he 


said. “Only the other day, the Rus- 
sian Trade Union Center invited all 
20 members of the workers’ group 
of the ILO governing body to pay 
them a visit. 

“Fantastic claims are being made 
by the World Federation of Trade 
Unions as to the attendance at their 
conferences by members of ICFTU 
affiliates. 

“In a large majority of cases 
these claims are untrue, but it is 
obvious that the WFTU has to jus- 
tify spending all that money on sub- 
versive activities.” 

Oldenbroek urged harder work to 
improve conditions “in our own 
countries,” and cited the five-day 
40-hour week as “foremost in the 
minds of our membership.” He 
pledged a fight for it in the ILO. 

“On the question of forced 
labor,” he added, “we ought to 
force the hands of the Communist 
governments, which may now bring 
about some improvements in one or 
another forced labor camp but show 
no inclination to do away with the 
despicable system as such.” 

Becu warned of the “dangerous 
tension and grave peril to our hope 
for peace” in Berlin, where the 
Communists are preparing another 
blockade. 

“The battle for Berlin is not a 
small skirmish,” he said. “It is not 
a local action. It is really a fight 
for the preservation of the federal 
German republic which is the home 
of 50 million free Germans, more 
than six million of whom are free 
trade unionists.” 

He also protested action—taken 
finally a few days later—admitting 
“Muscovite puppets” and Franco 
Spain to the UN. 

“If there is room for Franco and 
the Communist totalitarians in the 
UN,” he maintained, “there is no 
room for freedom or the ideals of 
the UN charter.” 


Harriman Reception 

The meeting represented 54.5 
million free workers who belong to 
109 labor organizations in 76 coun- 
tries. The AFL-CIO was repre- 
sented by Pres. George Meany and 
Vice Pres. Walter P. Reuther. Vice 
Presidents Jacob S. Potofsky and 
Matthew Woll, co-chairmen of the 
international committee, attended 
several of the sessions. 

Entertainment for the board 
members included a reception by 
Gov. Averell Harriman of New 
York state and Mrs. Harriman in 
their New York City home, and 
attendance at a Metropolitan Opera 
Co. performance of “Rigoletto.” 


Golden Rule } 


The golden rule of trade union- 
ism is to buy union label goods 
from others as you would have 
them pay union wages to you! 
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Stevenson Labor .Talk 
Brings GOP. Barrage 


By WILLARD SHELTON 


Republican leaders responded to Adlai E. Stevenson’s AFL-CIO 
convention speech with charges that the Democratic presidential 
candidate was trying to foment “class conflict.” 


GOP National Chairman Leon-< 


ard W. Hall, Agriculture Secretary 
Ezra Taft Benson, Interior Secre- 
tary Douglas McKay, Presidential 
Adviser Harold E. Stassen and 
Senator H. Alexander Smith (R., 
N. J.) were among spokesmen who 
discussed unions, politics and Ste- 
venson. 


Hoots at Fears 

In a separate interview with 
Newsweek magazine, Labor Secre- 
tary James P. Mitchell hooted at 
fears that the merger may make un- 
ions too powerful or hurt the Re- 
publican party. The “fears” of 
the National Association of Manu- 
facturers, he said, are “unwarrant- 
ed.” 

The merger “if anything may 
benefit the Republican party politi- 
cally” when workers become fully 
aware of the Eisenhower record on 
labor, Mitchell said. 

Senator Barry Goldwater (R., 
Ariz.) in a parallel interview 
claimed he had specific evidence of 
“use of compulsory union dues in 
a federal election campaign.” 

Stevenson in his convention 
speech directed his remarks against 
Benson, McKay, Goldwater, Fred- 
erick C. Crawford, industrialist and 
chairman of the nation-wide “Salute 
to Eisenhower” dinners, and Philip 
Kuehn, Wisconsin GOP state chair- 
man. 

These Republicans, he said, had 
“defaced the image of America” 
with talk of labor “goons” and 
“power-hungry labor bosses” and 
with Crawford’s statement imply- 
ing a parallel between the “rise” of 
American labor and the rise of the 
Nazis in Germany. 

Hall Hits New Deal 
“Sheer bunk,” responded Hall. 
“Stevenson knows that for 25 

years the New Deal and Fair Deal 
have waged class conflict. Specific 
promises are made to each group 
as they are split off from other 
groups by unceasing Democrat 
propaganda.” 

Stevenson “apparently” felt im- 
pelled to “borrow another leaf from 
the book of Walter Reuther (Unit- 
ed Auto Workers president), who 
has perfected the technique of set- 
ting one group against another by 
accusing the other fellow doing it,” 
said Benson. 

“I have always advocated good 
wages,” Benson said, in denying the 
charge that in a New Orleans 
speech he tried to blame city work- 
ers’ wage increases for the troubles 
of farmers. 

In the actual speech, Benson had 
complained that a “considerable 
part” of higher wages and profits 
had “been siphoned from the eco- 
nomic bloodstream at the expense 
of agriculture.” He did not accept 
Reuther’s prompt invitation to him 
to join in a full-scale inquiry to get 
the facts about wages, profits and 
industrial prices. 


‘Dangerous’ Trend 

Stassen, speaking in Detroit just 
before the merger convention, as- 
serted that it would “speed up po- 
litical effort” and called this a “dan- 
gerous trend.” 

The Sunday after Stevenson’s 
speech, Stassen explained on a tele- 
vision program that what he feared 
was that “certain top leadership is 
going to collect funds on the basis 
of assessment and use those funds 
to try to defeat Pres. Eisenhower’s 
policies.” Still later, he predicted 
in New York that the Republicans 
would “win a larger union and total 
labor vote than it has won in the 
last 20 years.” 

McKay, commenting on Steven- 
son, said he couldn’t recall making 


any “labor goon’s” statement in any 


“major speech.” (He made it in a 
press conference in Louisville after 
crossing a Machinists’ picket line 
protesting the attempt to break the 
union at McKay’s Cadillac-Chevro- 
let agency in Salem, Oreg.). 

“I don’t go along with some of 
the goons in labor,” McKay con- 
tinued, “and there are goons. We 
have had them out in Oregon.” 

Smith at first was quoted as say- 
ing that it would be a “mistake” 
for unions to “endorse any candi- 
dates.” This was interpreted as 
taking him beyond. Goldwater, who 
had merely protested any endorse- 
ment of a presidential candidate. 

A week later Smith issued a for- 
mal statement saying he had been 
“quoted somewhat inaccurately.” 
He offered congratulations to the 
AFL-CIO, expressed “personal re- 
gard for and confidence in” Presi- 
dent Meany and Reuther, and said, 
regarding endorsements, “I have 
felt it would be unfortunate” if any 
such decisions “were made to ap- 
pear to be the thinking of the en- 
tire membership.” 


Meany Urges 
Liberals to 
Fight Reds 


(Continued from page 1) 


can give rebirth to a vibrant moral 
attitude, to a burning indignation 
against such frightful beastialities, 
can freedom-loving people be suffi- 
ciently stirred to gather the moral 
strength for resisting and defeating 
the totally antimoral dogmas and 
deeds of communism at home and 
abroad. 
“Yes, this means above all a 
moral struggle against communism. 
-“Communism is the very op- 
posite of liberalism. Communism 
is the deadliest enemy of liberal- 
ism. Liberals should be the most 
consistent and energetic fighters 
against communism. 


“Liberals must also be on guard 
against developing a certain type of 
anti-McCarthyism of their own. 
They must shun like the plague the 
role of being anti-anti-Communist. 

“Only by refusing to be thus en- 
trapped can liberals shed every ves- 
tige of subconscious and conscious 
regard for communism as a move- 
ment with which they have some- 
thing in common.” 


Meany lauded the foundation for 
its “splendid work” in bringing 
about mutual understanding of re- 
ligion and labor “on the basis of 
the dignity of man, as an individual 
creature of God, without regard 
for race, creed or color.” 

Reuther asserted that “labor and 
religion are working together in the 
same vineyard.” 

“The labor movement,” he said, 
“is building a world in which every 
human being wili be judged by 
those values which people should 
be judged by. 

He cited the lag between physical 
and moral progress, and pointed out 
that “one of our greatest problems 
is to achieve a dynamic balance be- 
tween our scientific know-how and 
the moral and social know-why.” 

Other speakers included Rt. Rev: 
Horace W. B. Donegan, Episcopal 
bishop of New York, who was 
toastmaster and gave the benedic- 
tion; Rev. Philip A. Carey, director 
of New. York’s Xavier Institute of 
Industrial Relations, who also gave 
the invocation; Mayor Robert F. 
Wagner, and John G. Ramsay, 
foundation co-chairman for labor. 


Sen. Kefauver 
Is ‘Officially’ 
In °56 Race 


Sen. Estes Kefauver (D., Tenn.) 
and Adlai E. Stevenson of Illinois 
will clash head-on in the California 
primary in their race for the Demo- 
cratic presidential nomination. 

Kefauver, who won California’s 
delegates in 1952 against a “token” 
list of candidates entered in Pres. 
Truman’s name, announced his 
1956 candidacy at a news confer- 
ence. 

The Tennessee senator confirmed 
an earlier announcement that he 
would run in California and 
strongly hinted he would enter 
Florida and New Hampshire. 

The latter is another state he won 
three years ago against a “token” 
state slate pledged to Truman. 

Stevenson already is committed 
to run in primaries in Minnesota, 
Florida, Illinois and Pennsylvania, 
as well as California. He has made 
no decision regarding New Hamp- 
shire, 

Another candidate entered the 
battle when Gov. Frank Lausche of 
Ohio, who frequently has praised 
Pres. Eisenhower, announced that 
he would seek support as his home 
state’s “favorite son.” 

Gov. Averell Harriman of New 
York is strongly backed for the 
presidency by the New York Demo- 
cratic organization headed by Car- 
mine De Sapio and is considered a 
powerful contender although he 
maintains he is not an “active can- 
didate.” 


Should Have Choice 


Kefauver said in a prepared state- 
ment that the Democratic party 
should have a “choice of a number 
of candidates” and that it would 
not be healthy for the party to suf- 
fer as he said the GOP is suffering 
from a “lack of alternative candi- 
dates” to President Eisenhower. 


He flatly predicted a Democratic 
victory whether Eisenhower runs 
for a second terms or retires. 

Kefauver’s announcement of can- 
didacy implies a battle, in state 
after state, between the man who 
swept most Democratic primaries in 
1952 and the man who emerged 
from the convention as the nomi- 
nee. 


Kefauver’s speeded-up declara- 
tion—he originally said he would 
announce “in January”—may have 
resulted from a recent visit to Cali- 
fornia in which he discovered that 
both major factions of the Demo- 
cratic organization have already 
committed themselves to Stevenson. 

If he can overturn Stevenson’s 
candidacy in a direct appeal to 
California’s Democratic voters, he 
would check what otherwise might 
become a runaway triumph for the 
former governor of Illinois. 


Lausche’s Plans 

Lausche said he has no plans to 
enter primaries in any state other 
than Ohio. If he wins as “favorite 
son,” he would have a powerful 
voice in releasing the state’s 56 
delegates to another candidate at a 
strategic time in the Democratic 
convention. 

Rep. Wayne Hays (D., Ohio) 
predicted that Kefauver would run 
against Lausche in Ohio and “will 
get a good share” of the votes. The 
Tennessee senator entered the pri- 
mary in 1952 and captured half the 
delegation. 

There has been much speculation 
that a “deal” might be made be- 
tween Stevenson and Kefauver 
granting the senator the vice presi- 
dential nomination but the camps 
of both men insist there will be no 
“deal.” , 

Kefauver said emphatically in his 
press conference that he was run- 
ning for the presidential nomina- 
tion and nothing else. 


Dingell Scores 
Smashing Victory 


Detroit—John D. Dingell, 
Jr., 29, won a smashing vic- 
tory in Michigan’s 15th Con- 
gressional District in a spe- 
cial election to fill the House 
of Representatives seat oc- 
cupied by his late father. 

Strongly endorsed by labor, 
Dingell got 19,624 votes as 
against 6,106 for his Repub- 
lican opponent, Thomas E. 
Brennan, and 58 for a So- 
cialist Labor candidate, 
Charles Schwartz. 

Dingell’s father served 12 
terms in Congress. He spon- 
sored much legislation sup- 
ported by labor, including the 
basic public housing law and 
social security measures. 


for review. 


Atlanta Firm 
Is Ruled In 
Contempt 


The Supreme Court held that an 
employer cannot use unfair prac- 
tices to break a union majority and 
then escape punishment in con- 
tempt for violating a valid National 
Labor Relations Board order to 
bargain collectively. 

The Warren Co., Atlanta, Ga., 
refused an NLRB order to bargain 
and later, still refusing, claimed the 
Machinists had lost a majority of 
its employes. 

The Fifth Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals upheld the labor board order 
to the Warren Co. but rejected the 
NLRB request for a contempt cita- 
tion to secure compliance. The 
lower court accepted the company 
argument that the Machinists had 
lost their majority. 

The Supreme Court unanimously 
reversed the decision. It accepted 
the NLRB finding that the company 
had used unfair practices to deprive 
the union of its majority, as well as 
refusing to bargain, and held that 
the appellate court had “exceeded 
the allowable limit of discretion” in 
declining the contempt citation. 

Contempt action, said the high 
court, is the “ultimate sanction” to 
compel compliance with valid board 
orders. The Warren decision says 
that granting or withholding such 
action “is not wholly discretionary” 
with lower courts. 


High Court 


To Review 
Rail Question 


The Supreme Court has agreed 
to review a Nebraska court decision 
invalidating railroad brotherhoods’ 
union-shop contracts on the ground 
they conflict with the state’s so- 
called “right-to-work” law. 

The federal Railway Labor Act 
authorizes the union shop on rail- 
roads and union-shop_ contracts 
exist with the Union Pacific Rail- 
road. 

Five employes refused to join and 
filed suit to enjoin enforcement of 
the contract clauses. 

The single issue: Does Ne- 
braska’s antiunion “right-to-work” 
law take precedence or does the 
federal Railway Labor Act prevail 
in the state? 

The Taft-Hartley Act is not in- 
volved. Railway workers are ex- 
empted from Taft-Hartley cover- 


age, including Section 14 (b) that 


specifically authorizes state laws 
prohibiting union-security contracts. 

The Nebraska Supreme Court 
said the state law overrode the Rail- 
way Labor Act. The AFL-CIO 
Railway Employes Department and 
15 rail unions appealed, and the 
Supreme Court accepted the case 


Yellow-Dog 
Pacts Used By 
Florida Hotel 


(Continued from page 1) 


the conditions of my employ- 
ment.” 


Another form—also on hotel sta- 
tionery—for employes whose union 
attitude is unknown to the Fontain- 
bleau’s multimillionaire owners 
reads like this: 


“I am satisfied with the hours, 
wages and working conditions of 
my employment at the Fontaine- 
bleau Hotel and I do not wish to 
negotiate for a change in any of 
the conditions of my employment 
and I do not wish to authorize 
any union to represent me in dis- 
cussions and negotiations in con- 
nection with my employment. 
with the Fontainebleau Hotel.” 


The Hotel & Restaurant Em- 
ployes has affidavits from members 
attesting they were told to sign these 
forms or lose their jobs. Scores of 
signatures were obtained by the 
union from employes to a statement 
that repudiated the yellow-dog con- 
tract signed under duress. 


Ben Novak, a Fontainebleau offi- 
cial, admitted to Miami papers he 
had obtained signatures to the yel- 
low-dog contracts from employes 
but said he merely wished an ex- 
pression of their opinion and that 
no threat or coercion was involved. 

Meanwhile, 4,000 union mem- 
bers were expected to crowd into 
the Miami Beach Auditorium for 
the kickoff of the winter organiza- 
tion campaign by the union—the 
new, more vigorous renewal to 
bring union conditions and wages 
to the swank hostelries. 


Spark New Drive 
Vice President Bert H. Ross of 
the Hotel & Restaurant Employes 
said a kickoff meeting will spark a 
new drive for organization in the 
hotels. Several contracts have been 
signed, he said, among them one 
with the Monte Carlo, one of the 
first to be picketed when the strike 
was called several months ago. 
Ranged against the union in 
its organizing drive are the vague 
Florida labor laws and a court 
system that swerves coinciden- 
tally with every new tactic of the 
Miami Beach Hotel Association. 
Appeals from decisions of state 
courts will be taken to the federal 
courts, Ross declared. 


As an example of the swiftness 
with which the state courts meet 
union actions, Ross cited the case 
of one hotel which was denied an 
injunction against picketing in Au- 
gust. Then it closed “for altera- 
tions” and the contractor obtained 
the injunction, arguing he was the 
only one injured by a picket line. 
The hotel appealed its own denial 
and the case hung fire in the courts 
until last week. 

The union learned then that the 
hotel had just reopened and at 3:45 
p. m. a picket line was thrown in 
front of the building. At 4:20 p. m. 
union attorneys were informed by 
the hotel counsel that the lower 
court ruling had been overturned in 
the Supreme Court and an injunc- 
tion had been issued against union 
picketing. 

Ross said negotiations are often 
hampered by the pressure from the 
hotel association. One hotel owner 
reluctantly admitted to Ross that he 
would have signed a contract with 
Local 255 except that the associa- 
tion threatened to cut off his sup- 
pliers through the threat of with- 
holding their own business from 
these merchants. 


The Mate Pays 


The hornbill, an African bird, 
walls herself up with mud inside a 
hollow tree at nesting time, leav- 
ing only a small hole through 
which her mate feeds her and the 


young. 
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What Makes NAM Tick? 


(Sed damon ease pr ce aiogg vad atigaa peat . 
when it invited AFL-CIO Pres. Meany to lunch and gave him a 
bitter anti-union speech for dessert. 


Meany called for an honorable relationship between business 
and labor, so that these two great elements of American life might 
be able to work together for the national good, and to present a 
more effective offset to the challenge of the Communist totalitarians. 


The NAM’s answer was another attack on a wide variety of 
labor attitudes and actions. American labor can take criticism— 
for no organization, no trade union movement is perfect. But 
labor is tired of the same old unjustified diatribes with the same 
old hostile objectives. 


Large numbers of employers have fine relationships with the, 
unions of their employes. 
tion. They recognize that management and labor must somehow | 
work together to produce the higher standards of living that we can 
all enjoy. 


But somehow, somewhere along the line inside the NAM, that 
attitude gets lost. What comes out of the NAM automatic assem- 
bly line is an automatic anti-labor attitude. ‘ 

The AFL-CIO, through Pres. Meany, has made a gesture. It will 
be interesting to see when, if ever, the NAM will give thought to 
abandoning its hoary anti-labor philosophy. 


ICFTU In U.S. A. 


HE Executive Board of the International Confederation of Free 
Trade Unions met in New York as guests of the new AFL-CIO. 


Coming from every continent, these trade unionists stand in the 


of people. 
To no small degree, the struggle against Communist imperial- 
ism will be decided by the trade unions which are affiliated, in 
some four score countries, with the ICFTU. 


In some of these countries, unions are strong and accepted. In 
others, they are weak and under constant attack from both Com- 
munists and reactionaries. 

The task confronting these unions, and the ICFTU, is enormous. 
But the AFL-CIO is confident that democratic labor throughout 
the world will grow in size and constructive influence. In that 
job, the AFL-CIO has renewed its pledge of support and assistance. 


Not Enough 


HE Christmas Clubs, operating through some 6,500 banks, 
have paid out well over a billion dollars to some 12% million 
week-by-week savers. 


A billion dollars buys a lot of gifts . . . but, we'll wager, not 
enough to keep Junior from complaining that Santa didn’t bring 
all he wanted. 
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Two Views of AFL-CIO Merger 


Labor and Politics 
(New York Times) 


By far the most important public issue raised by 
the merger of the AFL and the CIO is the role of 
organized labor in American political life. It is there 
that the two federations have had the greatest direct 
impact on public affairs, while the constituent unions 
have carried the ball for labor on the economic field 
—through their dealings with employers and in their 
organizing efforts. The merger will, of course, make 
more effective the assists given to the affiliates in 
these activities. 

But the speeches of Messrs. Meany’ and Reuther 
to the unity convention reflect a determination to 
exert far more direct influence in politics through 
the merger of the two federations than the sum of 
their separate efforts in the past. 

In this we see no cause for alarm. It isn’t as if 
the AFL-CIO were to nominate candidates or con- 
trol those who are elected. A separate labor party 
isn’t seriously considered any more—even on the 
left. Mr. Meany doesn’t “see any sentiment” for it. 
More fantastic yet is the notion that labor could 
take over the Democratic, much less the Republican, 
party, even if it wanted to—which, of course, it 
doesn’t. Nor can the power of organized labor’s 
purse be used to dominate those in public office. 
Federal law prohibits any draft on union, as on cor- 
poration, treasuries for political contributions. 

Union members are as free as corporate employes 
to decide for themselves what gifts they want to 
make. And, finally, the unionist is still a free agent 
in the voting booth. Experience has amply proved 
that “no one can tell the American voter how he has 
got to vote,” as Mr. Meany himself well said. 

Nor does his recital of labor’s political creed give 
ground for alarm—even though parts may provoke 
some honest dissent. He mentions specifically: Bet- 
ter, and more, schools, with Federal aid to obtain 
them; better housing and roads; “the improvement 
of our social security”; a system of medical care that 
will “take care of the nation as a whole”; racial de- 
segregation; amendments to the Labor-Management 
Act—not, be it noted, its repeal. 

Even in the case of the so-called “right-to-work” 
laws, one of labor’s chief concerns, labor has just 
as much right to work for their repeal as business 
groups have to support them. And, finally, we see 
no objection to labor’s endorsement of a candidate 
based on his “competence and integrity” and or 
“where his party stands on the basic issues,” as Mr. 
Reuther put it. As a matter of fact, labor’s program 
may well serve, as he says, to “raise the level of 
political understanding in America.” 


x *k *& 


More Strength, More Responsibility 
(St. Louis Post-Dispatch) 


The merger of the AFL and CIO is to be wel- 


comed because it affords organized labor greater 


_ Opportunities for responsibility in the life of the na- 


tion. Unlike unions of other nations which are 
divided by conflicting ideologies, no fundamental 
philosophical disagreements separate the two Ameri- 
can trade union bodies. Yet separation in itself is 
a cause of rivalries, so it is wise to eliminate it. 
A single over-all purpose should be best served by 
a single over-all organization. 


From the earliest days of the CIO, thoughtful 
leaders like the late Philip Murray worked for uni- 
fication on terms which would not block the organ- 
izing of the unorganized—especially in America’s 
Mass production industries. But it took time and 
some new faces for all to realize that there need be 
no conflict between the older AFL craft pattern and 
the newer CIO approach. 

Now that this is acknowledged, it means greater 
strength for the single federation. Its leaders will 
have to cultivate a commensurate responsibility. 
There is hope for this since the merger itself repre- 
sents growth in understanding. Leaders like George 
Meany of the AFL and Walter Reuther of the CIO 
have looked beyond their immediate interests. Meany 
and his associates, speaking for the last time as the 
old AFL executive council, declared: 

Our first responsibility must be to our country. 
We must so conduct ourselves, both in the formula- 
tion and implementation of basic policies, as te 
promote at all times the peace of the world, the 
security of the free American way of life and its 
economic and social progress. 


Speaking for virtually the last time as the head 
of the CIO, Walter Reuther observed: ; 

We rejected from the beginning the “pure and 
simple” trade union philosophy that would cast labor 
in a narrow economic pressure group. We rejected 
the doctrine of Marxist class struggle. We developed 
a new labor movement, a new philosophy that came 


out of the richness and great opportunities of 
America. 


Recalling that even the new grouping will be but 
a federation of autonomous trade groups and that 
“corruption and corrupting influences are at work 
continuously,” Reuther admitted that the fight 
against “crooks and Communists” is not always 
easy. He promised, however, that it would be 
carried on steadfastly. 

The merger represents some sacrifice of habitual 
loyalties. For some it may mean the loss of a job. 
It is not a big miracle of sweetness and light. But 
it is fundamentally sound. It should further the eco- 
nomic welfare of its members and thus help to 
create and sustain the purchasing power essential to 
a flourishing economy. Through its social and ed- 
ucational agencies, it should also deepen the appre- 


ciation of the society of which that economy is but 
one aspect. 
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Page Seven 


Texts of Key AFL-CIO Resolutions 


Taft-Hartley Act and the 
NLRB 


HE Taft-Hartley Act has been law for 

over eight years. The stated policy of 
this Act, carried over from the Wagner Act, 
is to encourage the organization of -workers 
into unions of their own choosing and to 
promote collective bargaining. However, 
many of the detailed provisions of Taft-Hart- 
ley subvert these professed aims. 

In actual operation, the Act has been used 
to block union organization, to weaken 
unions, and to interfere with free collective 
bargaining. 

The organization of the unorganized has 
been grievously hampered. Prior to Taft- 
Hartley the percentage of organized workers 
in the economy was steadily increasing. 
Since Taft-Hartley this rate of increase has 
been greatly reduced, and two-thirds of the 
workers who are eligible for union member- 


ship remain unorganized today. By imped-. 


ing the unionization of unorganized workers 
who stand in need of it, the Act threatens 
the standards of all organized labor. 

The Taft-Hartley Act places serious re- 
strictions on the rights to strike and to picket. 
Strikes or picketing for various purposes 
which were legal long before the Wagner 
Act are entirely prohibited by Taft-Hartley, 
and some strikes which are legal even under 
Taft-Hartley may be enjoined on the theory 
that they will create national emergéncies. 

The use of the labor injunction, which 
had been virtually stopped in the federal 
courts in 1932 by the Norris-LaGuardia Act, 
has been revived by Taft-Hartley. Under 
Taft-Hartley the government may seek an 
injunction in any unfair labor practice case 
prior to any hearing on the merits, and it is 
actually compelled by the Act to seek such 
injunctions in certain types of cases. 

The Taft-Hartley Act injects the govern- 
ment into the writing of collective bargain- 
ing agreements. Under the Wagner Act 
unions and employers were generally free 
to make whatever collective bargaining con- 
tracts they thought appropriate. The Taft- 
Hartley Act, however, restricts the benefits 
unions may achieve through collective bar- 
gaining agreements in numerous respects in- 
cluding union security, welfare funds, check- 
off arrangements, strike notices, etc. 

The Taft-Hartley Act itself places restric- 
tions on union security arrangements which 
are wholly unworkable in industries with 
shifting employment patterns, such as con- 
struction, maritime trades, and the canning 
industry. In addition, by Section 14(b), it 
legalizes state anti-union-security laws, in 
defiance of the principle that national legis- 
lation normally overrides conflicting state 
laws. 


9 @ 
| . Restrictive Provisions 
> a a 

A host of other restrictive provisions are 
also contained in the Act. 

The vicious anti-labor character of Taft- 
Hartley was expressly recognized by Presi- 
dent Eisenhower during the 1952 election 
campaign. At that time he made solemn 
promises to eliminate these provisions and 
bring about a fair law. Thus, in a speech 
to the Convention of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, the President stated: 


“I have talked about the Taft-Hartley Act 
with both labor and industry people. I 
know the law might be used to break unions. 
That must be changed. America wants no 
law licensing union-busting. Neither do 1.” 

in this same speech he proclaimed: 

“I will not support any‘amendments which 
might weaken the rights of the working men 
and women.” 

He praised the Norris-LaGuardia Act 
which limited labor injunctions, and boasted 
that it was passed under a Republican Ad- 
ministration. He spoke out specifically on 
this subject, saying that injunctions “will 
not settle the underlying fundamental prob- 
lems which cause a strike.” 

He spoke in defense of the right to strike, 

Saying “there are some things worse, much 
worse, than strikes—one of them is the loss 
of freedom.” 
_ The President declared that he believed 
in strong unions, saying “weak unions can- 
not be responsible. This alone is sufficient 
reason for having strong unions.” 

He declaimed against the “heavy hand of 
Government intervention” 


Saining, 


in labor disputes. 
and reaffirmed his faith in collective bar- 


be ici AFL-CIO News is running this special four-page section of the texts of 
some of the key resolutions adopted at the first AFL-CIO convention in New 


York City as a service to union members 


and the general public. 


And the President expressed his complete 
confidence that the job of amending the 
Taft-Hartley Act “can be worked out so that 
no fair-minded member of labor will con- 
sider the results unreasonable.” 

Finally, he pledged “justice and fairness” 
in our labor relations laws. 

After the election, unfortunately, these 
fine promises were ignored. by the Admin- 
istration. 

In March, 1953, the House and Senate 
Labor Committee commenced hearings on 
Taft-Hartley revision. These hearings were 
quite extensive: the House Committee hear- 


-ings lasted from March until the middle of 


May, while the Senate hearings ran from 
the latter part of March into June. Numer- 
ous witnesses from the ranks of labor and 
management appeared before the commit- 
tees, as well as many outside labor relations 
experts. 

However, no one appeared to state to 
the committees the position of the Adminis- 
tration on Taft-Hartley revision. No wit- 
ness appeared, no presidential message was 
sent up, no Administration bill was intro- 
duced. 

President Eisenhower had appointed as 
his Secretary of Labor, Martin P. Durkin, 
President of the Plumbers’ and Pipe Fitters’ 
Union, AFL. Mr. Durkin accepted the 
directive of President Eisenhower, issued 
shortly after the new Administration took 
office, to revise Taft-Hartley to eliminate its 
union-breaking provisions, and make it fair 
and just to labor. Month after month, Sec- 
retary Durkin labored to secure a fair im- 
plementation of the Administration’s prom- 
ises. 

Finally, in the late summer of 1953, after 
detailed negotiations between the White 
House and the congressional leaders, Presi- 
dent Eisenhower repudiated the proposals 
for revision of the Taft-Hartley Act which. 
the President had promised Mr. Durkin to 
support. Consequently and justifiably, Mr. 
Durkin resigned. 

During the whole of 1953 the Adminis- 
tration sent no communication to the Con- 
gress on Taft-Hartley revision. In January, 
1954, approximately one year late, President 
Eisenhower finally sent to Congress a mes- 
sage. on Taft-Hartley revision. 


f Rejected by Senate a 
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The President’s message to Congress on 
Taft-Hartley amendments and the imple- 
menting bill introduced by Senator Smith 
(R., N. J.), instead of liberalizing Taft- 
Hartley, proposed a few insubstantial im- 
provements and offered new anti-labor pro- 
visions. 


Far from honoring its re of justice 
and fairness, the Administration’s program 
would not have rid the Taft-Hartley Act of 
its union-busting provisions. It would have 
retained the one-sided, anti-labor injunction 
along with other major anti-labor Taft- 
Hartley provisions. 

It would have added a new and danger- 
ous anti-labor measure on the pretext of 
protecting states’ rights. This provision 
would have legalized state laws which, under 
the guise of dealing with local emergencies, 
prohibit strikes and provide for compulsory 
arbitration of labor disputes. Yet during 
the campaign, President Eisenhower de- 
clared against any trend toward compulsory 
arbitration in the field of labor-management 
relations. 

In: addition, the discredited strike vote 
procedure which had been proved useless in 
wartime was recommended by the Adminis- 
tration for insertion into the Act. 

This anti-labor program of the Adminis- 
tration was rejected by the Senate in May, 
1954. During the year and a half since 
then, Congress, evenly divided, has held no 
further hearings on Taft-Hartley and the Ad- 
ministration has made no further proposals 
for its revision. The Taft-Hartley Act has 
remained unchanged on the statute books. 

Though the language of Taft-Hartley has 
remained unchanged, its interpretation by the 
Labor Board has not. On numerous and im- 
portant issues the new Board, a majority of 
whose members have been appointed by 


President Eisenhower, has overturned long 
‘established rulings, and given the Act a new, 


and almost always anti-labor, meaning. In- 


deed the Eisenhower appointees seem to have 
taken office with that end consciously in 
mind. 

The Wagner Act had been in effect since 
1935 and as amended by the Taft-Hartley 
Act since 1947. Interpretation placed on 
these laws over the years by the Board and 
courts had been reviewed by Congress on 
several occasions. Both before and after 
1947, several bills which would have changed 
Board policies had been considered by Con- 
gress. Certain changes in Board policies, of 
course, were required by the Taft-Hartley 
Act. But aside from such changes, Congress 
had refused on a number of occasions since 
1947 to require changes in other Board poli- 
cies. This created the obvious implication 
that Congress had thereby given its approval 
to such other policies and intended them to 
be continued in effect. 


NLRB Policy Changes 


The new Board members, appointed by 
President Eisenhower, however, have until 
now not felt themselves bound by these poli- 
cies of the old Board. In line with their 
prior pronouncements, they have proceeded 
to promulgate widespread anti-union 
changes in well-established policies covering 
a large number of important issues. They 
seem to have proceeded on the assumption 
that since they were appointed by a new Ad- 
ministration, they had a license to overhaul 
any or all of the Board’s policies. They 
have proceeded to imbue the Board with the 
employer-oriented interests of the new Ad- 
ministration. 

It should also be borne in mind that the 
NLRB is supposed to be an independent 
agency, with quasi-judicial functions. Un- 
less the Board and its staff can be free of in- 
fluence or control, it cannot function in the 
independent and impartial manner required 
of a quasi-judicial agency. Clearly, the pol- 
icy changes instituted by the new Board, in 
most instances over the opposition of one or 
both of the holdover members from the old 
Board, raise grave questions as to the inde- 
pendent, impartial, non-political and quasi- 
judicial status of the new Board. 

Among these policy changes are the fol- 
lowing: 

(a) Jurisdiction: The new Board has dras- 
tically limited the establishments over which 
it will assert jurisdiction. This is legislation 
by administrative action, for proposals to 
diminish NLRB jurisdiction were rejected by 
Corigress in 1954. 

The result is to deny even the limited pro- 
tection of the Act to millions of workers 
who previously were covered. These em- 
ployes no longer will be protected by federal 
law against discriminatory discharges and 
other employer unfair labor practices. They 
will not be able to obtain NLRB elections to 
determine their bargaining agent. And most 
states do not have laws which at all protect 
the rights of labor. 


Among the workers thus deprived of the 
protection of the federal Act are the great 
majority of those employed in retail stores, 
power stations, TV and radio stations, daily 
and weekly newspapers, utilities, service 
companies, and all small businesses even in- 
cluding defense plants. 


(b) Employer “Free Speech”: Under the 
guise of protecting free speech, the new 
Board has sanctioned employer statements 
of plainly coercive character. For example, 
an employer pre-election statement that if 
the union won the company “would be 
forced to move the plant” was held not to 
warrant setting aside the election; the state- 
ment was merely a “prophecy,” not a 
“threat,” and so was “not coercive.” Sim- 
ilarly, a statement by a company lawyer 
that the company would not recognize the 
union even if it won the election was held 
to be simply a legitimate “expression of the 
employer’s legal position.” 

(c) Captive Audience: It is no longer 
an unfair labor practice for an employer to 
force workers to listen to anti-union tirades 
on company time and property, without af- 
fording the union an opportunity to reply. 
Moreover, an election will now be upset only 
if the employer addressed the captive audi- 


e— 


‘ence within 24 hours before the election. 


_(d) Majority Union Recognition: An- 


other reversal of basic policy was made by 


the new Board when it held that an em- 
ployer may refuse to accept a majority of 
signed membership cards as proof of a 
union’s majority status. Employers are thus 
encouraged to refuse recognition and to de- 
fer bargaining until the union goes through 
a formal Board election. 

(ey Interrogating Workers: Under the old 
Board, there was a long-standing doctrine 
that it was intimidation and an unfair labor 
practice for an employer to question his em- 
ployes about union membership and activi- 
ties. Yet, fundamental as this doctrine was, 
it was overturned by the Administration ma- 
jority of the néw Board. 

(f) Responsibility for Unlawful ‘Strike: 
A new doctrine entailing extremely harsh 
consequences for innocent members of a 
union was enunciated by the new Board in 
a case involving the discharge of employes 
who did not participate in an iiiegal strike 
and who either reported for work or were 


‘ill. Despite their non-participation in the 


strike action, the new Board upheld the dis- 
charges. 

It has also been held by the new Board 
that employes of one union, who respected 
the picket line of another union during a 
short “hit-and-run” strike, lost their pro- 
tected status under the Act and were subject 
to discharge or other discipline. These em- 
ployes, said the Board, forfeited their own 
protection under the Act by “joining” and 
“participating” in the unprotected strike of 
the other union. The Board thus struck at a 
vital artery of trade unionism because re- 
spect for a picket line is a fundamental ob- 
ligation of union members. 

(g) Implied No-Strike Clause: Under a 
recent doctrine of the new Board, a strike 
may not take place until the expiration or 
reopening date of a contract even though 
the 60-day notice required by Taft-Hartley 
has been given and elapsed and even though 
the contract does not contain a no-strike 
clause. 

(h) “Hot Cargo” Clauses Unenforceable: 
It has long been the practice of various 
unions to seek the inclusion in collective bar- 
gaining agreements of provisions permitting 
their members to refuse to handle “hot 
goods.” Until recently the Board regarded 
these clauses as valid and enforceable by 
strike or picketing, but the new Republican 
appointees have ruled that these clauses 
either are not valid at all or may not be en- 
forced by the Union. 

The foregoing are only some of the areas 
in which the Administration-dominated 
Board has established new policies. The 
anti-union nature of these policies is obvious 
on their face. Other additional examples of 
new policies might be cited. They, too, are 
almost uniformly detrimental to the rights 
of labor. 

Despite the major stated purpose of the 
Act to encourage genuine collective bargain- 
ing through unions freely chosen by the 
workers,’ the Board appears to be doing 
everything in its power to impede these ob- 
jectives. It has clearly acted to impose anti- 
labor restrictions beyond those required by 
Taft-Hartley; Now, therefore, be it 


ESOLVED, 1. The AFL-CIO will press 
for the elimination of the evils of the 
Taft-Hartley Act and the enactment of a 
sound and fair national labor relations law 
based on the principles of the Wagner Act. 
2. The AFL-CIO condemns the Adminis- 
tration for its failure to live up to its cam- 
paign promises to rid Taft-Hartley of its 
anti-labor provisions. 

3. The AFL-CIO denounces the adminis- 
trative policies of the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board, and the unnecessary manner in 
which the Board has, in effect, been legis- 
lating by administrative action. 


State Anti-Union Laws 


URING the past two or three years, 
anti-union forces in this country have 
more and more concentrated their resources 
on lobbying anti-union laws through the leg- 
islatures of the various states. Typically 
these state laws make unlawful any and every 
sort of union security provision. Often these 
laws also impose other restrictions on unions 
and workers, such as prohibitions or re- 
straints on strikes or picketing, or on the 
check-off of union dues. Invariably these 
laws, whatever their content, are mislabeled 
as “right-to- work” laws; although they 
guarantee work to no one and in fact weaken 
the job security of workers. 
- (Continued on Page 8) 
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These state anti-union laws have their 
genesis in Section 14(b) of the Taft-Hartley 
Act—one of the most vicious provisions of 
that evil law. Aithough that law is supposed 
to lay down a national labor policy uni- 
formly applicable in all states to industries 
which affect interstate commerce, Section 
14(b) explicitly encourages states to pass 
anti-labor laws which go beyond the restric- 
tions of Taft-Hartley. It does this by pro- 
viding that state laws which are more re- 
strictive of union security than the provi- 
sions of Taft-Hartley shall override Taft- 
Hartley, even as to interstate businesses. On 
the other hand, state laws which restrict 
union security less than does Taft-Hartley 
are superseded, as to interstate businesses, by 
Taft-Hartley. 

As a result of this Taft-Hartley provision, 
of the anti-labor legislative atmosphere en- 
gendered by Taft-Hartley, and of the un- 
scrupulous campaigns of employer lobby- 
ists, numerous state legislatures have adopted 
anti-union-security laws during the last nine 
years. 

Prior to 1946 elections, only one state, 
Florida, had outlawed the union shop. In 
1947, the year Taft-Hartley was passed, 13 
states adopted such laws. In 1949, two of 
these states, New Hampshire and Delaware, 
repealed their anti-union laws, and no addi- 
tional states passed anti-union laws for sev- 
eral years. 

However, since 1952 there has been a 
new rash of state-anti-union laws. In 1953 
Alabama passed such a law; in 1954, Mis- 
sissippi, South Carolina and Louisiana; and 
in 1955, Utah. During the same period un- 
successful attempts were made by reaction- 
ary employer interests to obtain the passage 
of these laws in numerous other states. Al- 
ways these campaigns are accompanied by 
the most hypccritical propaganda and the 
most sordid pressures. 

We commend the courageous action of 
the governor of Kansas in vetoing a “right- 
to-work” bill passed by the state legislature 
in 1955. In his veto message the governor 
said: 


“This type of bill is not a solution to any 


labor-management problem in the state of 
Kansas. The name ‘right-to-work’ is a mis- 
nomer. House bill 30 has only one real 
purpose—to ultimately destroy both the 
right of labor to organize and the principle 
of collective bargaining. It will accomplish 
this purpose by prohibiting maintenance of 
membership in labor unions under state 
law.” 

At the present time, 18 states have anti- 
union-security laws in effect. They are: 
Alabama, Arizona, Arkansas, Florida, Geor- 
gia, Iowa, Louisiana, Mississippi, Nebraska, 
Nevada, North Carolina, North Dakota, 
South Carolina, South Dakota, Tennessee, 
Texas, Utah and Virginia. Each of these 
laws makes it unlawful for labor and man- 
agement to include any sort of provision for 
union security in a collective bargaining 
agreement. Many of these state laws, as 
noted, also contain other broad restraints 
on union activities. In addition the laws in 
several other states—Colorado, Kansas, 
Maryland, Massachusetts and Wisconsin— 
impose various lesser restrictions on union 
security agreements. 

Further, in many states, local judges freely 
use the crippling labor injunction against 
unions. Sometimes these injunctions are 
supposedly based on these new state statutes, 
while at other times they rest simply on 
“judge made” law. Often they take the 
form of temporary restraining orders issued 
without notice to the union or any trial on 
the merits. Union-busting employers find in 
these state court injunctions a ready weapon 
to curb picketing and to break strikes. 

Such state laws and judicial decrees are 
justified by their supporters by slogans like 
“right to work” or “States’ rights.” ‘States’ 
rights” and “right to work” as thus used 
mean only one simple thing: the destruction 
of unions and the blocking of union organ- 
ization, so that an employer will have unfet- 
tered discretion to hire and fire and can 
pay his workers less for the same work than 
organized workers are getting in other 
States; Now, therefore, be it 


ESOLVED, The AFL-CIO and its af- 

filiated unions will fight for the repeal 
of all state anti-labor laws, and for their 
replacement by legislation fairly protecting 
the basic rights of labor. 

We will resolutely resist all attempts by 
reactionary employers to use state legisla- 
tures and courts to hamper unionization and 
to weaken unions. 

We will press for the repeal of Section 
14(b) of the Taft-Hartley Act. . 


Collective Bargaining 


REE collective bargaining through strong 

trade unions has provided working 
people with a meaningful voice in deciding 
the terms under which they work. It has 
functioned to translate the nation’s potential 
for improvement into actual advances in 
working and living standards. It has thereby 
benefited immeasurably our nation as a 
whole. . 

Bargaining through trade unions has de- 
veloped because individual workmen by 
themselves cannot bargain on an equal basis 
with their employers. It has grown despite 
only a slow and grudging acceptance by 
many employers and despite continued ef- 
forts of many other employers to do all in 
their power to resist it. We must do our 
best to assure its continued growth and 
to extend its benefits to the many workers 
still not represented by effective trade unions. 

In a democratic nation it is appropriate 
that collective bargaining, free of government 
control, be encouraged and strengthened in 
place of unilateral determination by employ- 
ers. For free collective bargaining is the 
most equitable means of deciding workers’ 
wages, hours and working conditions, of 
assuring reasonable protection for the rights 
of workers against arbitrary and unjustly 
discriminatory. employer actions, and of 
resolving the many individual human prob- 
lems which arise in every day work situa- 
tions. 

In addition to the moral and social need 
for adequate worker representation, collec- 
tive bargaining is important as a significant 
force for strength and improvement in the 
American economy. As a major instrument 
through which trade unions succeed in rais- 
ing wage levels, reducing hours of work, 
gaining health and pension protection, and 
otherwise advancing American standards of 
living, it has contributed heavily to the 
economic welfare not only of workers but of 
the general public and of business itself. 
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Must Remain Alert 
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We must remain alert to the dangers of 
government domination. Government inter- 
ference and control of union bargaining 
activities can alter the character and destroy 
the advantages of the collective bargaining 
process. Collective bargaining by unions 
and employers must remain free of govern- 
ment control to function most soundly and 
effectively as a basic bulwark of a free 
society. 

The collective bargaining picture in the 
past year has seen significant forward strides 
in almost every industry in the land. Our 
affiliated unions are to be commended for 
the substantial wage increases and benefit 
improvements they have achieved. Their 
gains have served as a major factor contrib- 


uting to the general economic upswing of. 


the past year. Continued wage and benefit 
advances are now required to sustain con- 
tinued economic growth in the year ahead; 
Now, therefore, be it 


ESOLVED, The AFL-CIO and its af- 

filiated unions will continue to defend 
and nurture free collective bargaining as a 
major means in a democracy for gaining 
improved wages, hours, working conditions 
and job security for workers and thereby 
contributing to the well-being and advance- 
ment of the nation as a whole. 


The AFL-CIO and its affiliated unions 
will continue to fight for better wages, 
spurred by the knowledge that the nation’s 
power to consume must keep pace with its 
growing power to produce. We will seek 
also in collective bargaining to reduce the 
workweek with no reduction in take-home 
pay; to provide greater protection for work- 
ers against the economic hazards of illness, 
old-age, and irregular employment through 
such programs as health and welfare plans, 
guaranteed employment plans, improved in- 
surance and pension plans; to liberalize paid 
holiday and vacation provisions; and to im- 
prove working conditions. All of these 
measures are necessary basic elements in our 
efforts to gain continued improvement in 
American standard of living. 


Ethical Practices 


HE democratic institutions of the United 

States of America were established on 
the foundation of honesty, integrity, respon- 
sibility. The free and democratic labor 
movement of our country similarly rests 
upon the foundations of brotherhood, hon- 
esty and integzity. 


Any departure from the most exacting 
ethical principles is harmful not only to 
the people directly affected but to the whole 
fabric of our civilization. 

The American labor movement has ever 
been quick in its denunciation of public of- 
ficials who betray their trust. We have been 
equally critical of businessmen who have 
used corrupt methods and bribery to gain 
their selfish, acquisitive ends. We must be 
equally quick to recognize and condemn 
those instances of racketeering, corruption, 
and disregard for ethical standards when they 
occur inside our labor movement. 

The vast majority of labor union officials 
accept their responsibility and trust. They 
endeavor honestly to carry out the demo- 
cratic will of their members and to discharge 
the duties of their office. Yet the reputations 
of the vast majority are imperiled by the 
dishonest, corrupt, unethical practices of the 
few who betray their trust and who look 
upon the trade union movement not as a 
brotherhood to serve the general welfare, 
but as a means to advance their own selfish 
purposes or to forward the aim of groups 
or organizations who Would destroy our 
democratic institutions. 

By the adoption of the constitution of the 
American Federation of Labor-Congress of 
Industrial Organizations, the American labor 
movement has clearly accepted the respon- 
sibility for keeping its own house in order 
and to protect the movement “from any and 
all corrupt influences and from the under- 
mining efforts of Communist agencies and 
all others who are opposed to the basic 
principles of our democracy and free and 
democratic unionism.” 
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[ Threat to Independence if 
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Only by their wholehearted dedication to 
this constitutional objective can labor unions 
meet their obligations to their memberships. 
Failure to meet these responsibilities can 
only result in governmental assumption of 
what are properly trade union functions. 
Reliance on the agencies of government for 
keeping our movement free from the in- 
filtration of racketeers, crooks, Communists, 
Fascists and other enemies of free demo- 
cratic unionism would constitute a threat to 
the independence and freedom of the entire 
movement; Now, therefore, be it : 


ESOLVED, 1. The First Constitutional 
Convention of the AFL-CIO calls upon 

all its affiliated national and international 
unions to take whatever steps are necessary 


within their own organizations to effect the | 


policies and ethical standards set forth in 
the constitution of the AFL-CIO. When 
constitutional amendments or changes in 
internal administrative procedures are neces- 
sary for the affiliated organizations to carry 
out the responsibilities incumbent upon au- 
tonomous organizations, such amendments 
and changes should be undertaken at the 
earliest practicable time. 

2. This First Constitutional Convention 
of the AFL-CIO pledges its full support, 
good offices, and staff facilities of the AFL- 
CIO Committee on Ethical Practices to all 
national and international unions in their 
efforts to carry out and put into practice 
the constitutional mandate to keep our 
organization “free from any taint of cor- 
ruption or Communism.” 


Foreign Policy 
Excerpts 


HE united American trade union move- 

ment, in common with labor everywhere, 
has the greatest stake in the preservation of 
peace and the promotion of freedom. Ap- 
proaching the international crisis as patriotic 
citizens and free trade unionists, we have the 
highest interest in building a world free from 
all dictatorship, poverty and war. 


The free trade union movement cannot 
thrive, or even live, without democracy, In 
view of the enormous Communist threat to 
demecracy, we of American labor face new 
significant tasks. At this critical juncture of 
history, we are in duty bound to help our 
country meet its heavy responsibilities as a 
powerful force for the attainment of lasting 
world peace, freedom and human well-being. 

We of the united American labor move- 
ment—the American Federation of Labor 


- and Congress of Industrial Organizations— 


have three main areas of activities in our 
efforts to aid our country in the fulfillment 
of its new historic role. These are: (1) 
Through our trade union strength and 
political actions, help build an ever better 
and stronger America, a prosperous and 
progressive land free from economic and 


social inequity and all racial and every other 
form of discrimination. (2) Through dem- 
-ecratic processes, help our nation evolve and 
execute an affective democratic foreign 
policy. (3) Through cooperation with and 
assistance to the International Confederation 
of Free Trade Unions, to aid free labor 
everywhere in becoming a most powerful 
force for furthering social justice, national 
and human freedom, economic well-being 
and world peace. 

On the threshold of the. atomic age, the 
readiness and ability of the unified American 
labor movement to fulfill these basic tasks 
are especially important for the security, 
welfare and liberty of the entire American 
people and the international free trade union 
movement. The policies and the practices 
of the AFL-CIO can also be a source of great 
hope for the peoples behind the Iron Curtain 
and in the economically’ underdeveloped 
countries aspiring to national independence 
and human freedom and dignity. 
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\ Moscow Maneuvering 
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At the “Summit Conference” in Geneva 
in July, 1955, the leading democratic powers 
demonstrated their determination and readi- 
ness to secure international harmony and 
lasting peace. But at the Geneva Confer- 
ence of the Big Four Foreign Ministers, 
November, 1955, the Soviet Union demon- 
strated that it was willing to do little or 
nothing to remove, or even reduce, the 
causes which have produced the acute inter- 
national tension of the last decade. 

The U. S. S. R. has categorically rejected 
German‘ national reunification in freedom— 
the holding of internationally-supervised free 
elections throughout the Soviet Zone and 
Berlin as well as the Federal German Re- 
public. The latest reaffirmation of Soviet 
opposition to adequate international inspec- 
tion and supervision has dealt a severe blow 
to the prospects for effective disarmament. 

Soviet insistance on the dismantling of 
N. A. T. O. and the W. E. U. as well as on 
the withdrawal of American defense forces 
from Europe shows clearly that Moscow is 
not interested in security for the weaker 
nations but is maneuvering to render de- 
fenseless the remaining free countries of 
Europe. 

Despite its “Big Smile” and big talk about 
removing the barriers to communications, 
Moscow is as unrelenting as ever in its 
opposition to any arrangement for free 
travel of individuals between the Soviet orbit 
and the free world. It is no less hostile to 
the reciprocal distribution of foreign books, 
newspapers, periodicals, and radio programs 
in the Soviet Union. This Soviet talk has 
been fully exposed at Geneva as having 
but one aim: The elimination of all barriers 
to the Moscow-Peiping Axis securing from 
the western democracies the latest technical 
knowledge, strategic materials, and up-to- 
date machinery it so sorely lacks. The Com- 
munist bloc desperately needs such vital 
assistance in order to ease the terrible arma- 
ment burdens behind the Iron Curtain and 
to facilitate its building of a most modern 
and even more massive war machine for 
aggression. 

Indeed, at the very moment that the 
Foreign Ministers were negotiating at 
Geneva, the Kremlin brought to a head one 
of its long-cherished and carefully prepared 
plans to provoke an armed conflict between 
Egypt and Israél and promote aggravated 
tension throughout the Near East. Mastery 
of this pivotal region is essential to the ulti- 
mate and unalterable aim of Communist 
imperialism—Soviet world domination. 


| Support Principles 
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| eer Peden Conscious of our respon- 
sibilities at this crucial period, the 
AFL-CIO herewith declare their support of 
the following guiding principles for an effec- 
tive American democratic foreign policy 
and sound international labor relations. 
1. Effective foreign policy cannot be 
improvised and piecemeal. It must have a 
clear and definite orientation and be con- 
sistent, sustained and vigorous in its applica- 
tion. Its motivating and paramount aims 
must be the mobilization of all moral and 
material resources for developing a system 
of international relationships to maintain 
peace, protect freedom and national security, 
and enable a growing population to enjoy 
a rising standard of living. 
2. Integration of our foreign political and 
economic policies is essential, if the great 
technical resources and mighty industrial 
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potential of the United States are to be 
geared to increasing the productivity, raising 
the purchasing power, and improving the 
living standards especially of those econom- 
ically underdeveloped countries which are 
devoted to human liberty and peace. 

3. Undeveloped and underdeveloped con- 
tinents and regions, where many hundreds 
of millions nurse their grievances and their 
hopes—constitute a fertile field for Com- 
munist operations. Ih dealing with rudi- 
mentary human problems the world over, 
we must be concerned primarily with two 
immediate needs—the need for food, health 
and irrigation in the underdeveloped coun- 
tries, and the burning desire for independ- 
ence and equality. 

4. We know that Communism is a false 
solution; we believe that democracy is the 
true solution. Communism is weakened 
when democracy is strengthened. The rep- 
resentatives of democracy must go out into 
the underdeveloped regions with specific 
plans, programs and projects to help raise 
living standards, for helping to end all 
colonialism, for winning these peoples as 
equal members of the free world com- 
munity. 

5. Our country has done some of this. 
UNRRA was a beginning. American labor 
supported the Marshall Plan because it was 
conceived and largely administered in this 
spirit. Point Four was an imaginative ges- 
ture in the same direction but tragically all 
too little. Towards the same end, the Special 
United Nations Fund for Economic Devel- 
opment, (SUNFED), provides real pos- 
sibilities for developing and expanding 
worthy projects for the fundamental im- 
provement of the economic conditions of the 
needy peoples. Our responsibilities include, 
but are not limited to, a firm and effective 
military defense of established positions 
against Communist subversion and aggres- 
sion. 

6. Categoric rejection of any idea of im- 
posing our form of government or economic 
system on any other nation and relentless 
opposition to the efforts of any power to 
impose its political or economic system on 
our country. Support for free peoples who 
resist attempted subjugation by armed min- 
orities or by outside pressures on their free 
institutions is vital. 

7. While Communism is currently the 
main totalitarian threat to freedom and 
peace, we must be equally opposed to every 
other brand of dictatorship (Falangist, Fas- 
cist, Nazi, Peronist, Titoist) as reprehen- 
sible foes of human dignity, decency and 
liberty. 

8. Welcome as our allies self-reliant, in- 
dependent nations held together by binding 
principles and cooperating for peace, free- 
dom, and human. well-being. Satellites or 
vassals herded together by fraud and force 
cannot serve peace and freedom. A com- 
mon purpose, sense of urgency, and ma- 
chinery for permanent cooperation are in- 
dispensable to the collective security of the 
allied free peoples. 

9. Rejection of all colonialism—the old 
declining western, as well as the new rising 
Soviet, colonialism—should be cardinal to 
our nation’s foreign policy. 
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Must Build Up Strength 
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10. While never shutting the door to 
negotiations with Moscow, our country and 
its allies must build up their political unity, 
economic power, and adequate military 
strength. Readiness to negotiate is not ap- 
peasement. It takes courage to meet aggres- 
sion. It also takes courage to seek patiently 
and persistently for peaceful and acceptable 
settlements. Appeasement of the demands 
of any expansionist power, however, only 
encourages and invited aggression. Hence, 
our government should never assume as 
settled and final any conquests the Kremlin 
or any other totalitarian regime made 
through direct military aggression, threat of 
armed intervention, Communist subversion, 
ageression by proxy, or any combination 
of these methods. 

11. In its efforts to lessen international 
tension and eliminate the vestiges of war 
bitterness, our government should make the 
strongest effort to hasten the release of all 
hostages forcibly detained by Moscow— 
either as war prisoners, fighters for demo- 
cratic rights, or as striking workers im- 
prisoned after the Soviet armed suppression 
of the June, 1953, revolt in the Soviet Zone 
of Germany and in any other satellite areas. 

12. Maximum efforts to seek gradual ef- 
fective disarmament through adequate inter- 
national inspection, control and supervision, 
backed by provisions for strong non-vetoable 
sanctions against all violators—with a view 


of ultimately assuring abolition of the atomic 
and all other weapons of mass destruction. 

13. Until such time as an adequate sys- 
tem of world disarmament has been attained, 
the security and freedom of our country 
call for the build-up of sufficient actual and 
immediately available military. strength to 
deter and, if need be, defeat aggression. 

14. Invigorated efforts to promote inter- 
national cooperation for enabling all man- 
kind to share the benefits of the peaceful 
utilization of atomic energy and technique. 
To assure the people’s sharing equitably in 
the benefits of the atoms for peace program, 
the free trade unions should be represented 
in the planning and setting up of such 
projects. 

15. It is imperative that there be a marked 
expansion of cultural, political, and economic 
relations among the nations of the Western 
Hemisphere with a view of raising living 
standards, strengthening democracy, and en- 
abling the entire New World to play a unified 
and greater role in the preservation of peace 
and the furtherance of freedom. 


16. In an effort to lessen world tension 
and remove dangers to world peace, the 
U.N. should adopt a universal policy of the 
holding of free elections in all divided and 
strife-torn areas with a view to employing 
peaceful means rather than war for estab- 
lishing legitimate governments which are to 
enjoy full sovereignty. Despite continued 
Soviet opposition, the U. N. must persist 
in advocating free elections in the satellite 
states as well. *‘ 
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Prevent Aggression | 


17. Particularly in view of the recent 
grave developments in the Middle East, our 
country and its allies in concert with the 
United Nations should take positive steps 
to prevent aggression in the Middle East, 
to improve the economic conditions of its 
people and to promote peaceful relations 
among its various peoples—based on mutual 
recognition of each other’s national existence 
and territorial integrity. Towards this end, 
the AFL-CIO urges the United States, 
Britain and France to reaffirm their Tri- 
Partite Declaration of 1950, and to imple- 
ment it by enabling the Republic of Israel 
to obtain arms and all other means neces- 
sary for the maintenance of its territorial 
integrity and national independence. The 
best interests of our country and the needs 
of world peace and social progress demand 
that our government enter into a Mutual 
Security Pact with the Republic of Tsrael. 
Such a pact would be strictly defensive in 
cHiracter and would not be aimed at any 
neighbor of Israel. Such an American-Israel 
Mutual Security Pact might well serve as 
the model for similar accords between our 
country and the Arab lands,.thus paving the 
way for a Middle East Mutual Security 
Treaty Organization embracing all the 
nations in this pivotal area, within the frame- 
work of the U. N. and dedicated to the fur- 
therance of world peace and human well- 
being. Adequate economic, technical and 
military assistance should be made available 
only to those governments supporting these 
aims and prepared to cooperate in the peace- 
ful solution of such pressing problems as the 
plight of the Arab refugees and the undis- 
turbed use of the Suez Canal. American 
labor greets the Histadrut as the dynamic 
force in the building of Israeli democracy. 
We further pledge ourselves to aid the devel- 
opment of free trade unions throughout the 
Middle East as the most effective instruments 
for advancing social progress, human free- 
dom and stable peaceful relations among all 
the nations of this vital area. 


18.. American labor supports the U. N. 
and its specialized Agencies and believes 
that efforts to build the U. N. into a more 
authoritative and effective instrument for 
maintaining world peace and promoting the 
fundamental human rights proclaimed in 
the Charter of the United Nations should be 
redoubled. It is our firm belief that the 
specialized agencies of the U. N. have aided 


the peoples of the underdeveloped countries 


by bringing to them the benefits of health, 
sanitation, and technical knowledge. 

19. In accordance with our traditional 
stand, we favor cultural relations with the 
peoples behind the Iron Curtain—a curtain 
which we have always sought to lift and 
the maintenance of which the Kremlin con- 
tinues to enforce. We are firmly convinced 
that if it were possible to have such an ex- 
change of ideas and information among the 
peoples of both sides of the Iron Curtain, 
it would always work to the advantage of 
the democracies. 

20. The AFL-CIO rejects, as a matter of 
principle, the idea of free labor sending 
delegates to any country Which prohibits free 
trade unions, outlaws all free trade union 
activities, and penalizes workers for advocat- 
ing free trade unionism—whether such coun- 
try be Communist or Fascist or any other 
totalitarian hue. We oppose the Moscow- 
Peiping Axis maneuver to have free trade 
union delegations visit the Soviet slave orbit 
as a vital phase of the sinister Big Smile 
strategy calculated to confuse and divide 
the democratic camp. 


21. In view of the intransigent Soviet 
opposition to German national reunification 
in fi.edom and the restoration of the na- 
tional independence of the satellite countries, 
speedy action should be taken to make the 
West European Union “a focus of European 
integration.” We should seek to further 
European unity through economic aid and 
technical assistance to specific projects for 
free European integration, such as the estab- 
lishment of a free Europe Authority to con- 
struct and operate continental oil pipelines; 
unify rail, water, and air transport systems; 
coordinate atomic energy, electricity and 
water-power resources along the lines of the 
present Iron and Steel Community. The 
free trade unions of the cooperating countries 
should be drawn into the policymaking 
bodies of such projects in order to assure 
the great mass of the people sharing equi- 
tably in the benefits thereof. 

22. United American labor—the AFL- 
ClO—+realizes the urgency of strengthening 
the organization and enhancing the in- 
fluence and prestige of the International 
Confederation of Free Trade Unions 
(ICFTU), and of ORIT, the Regional Or- 
ganization to which we belong. We urge 
our affiliates to join and participate actively 
in the work of the various International 
Trade Secretariats. 

In this spirit, we shall encourage a greater 
knowledge of and a greater interest in inter- 
national affairs among our membership, to- 
ward the end that the wage earners’ great 
stake in our country’s foreign policy will be 
more clearly recognized and reflected in its 
formulation and conduct. 


Political Action 


INCE the founding of our Republic, 

American labor has been in the fore- 

front of the fight to advance the welfare of 
our community. 

Down through the years the American 
labor movement has constantly endeavored 
to raise the level of wages, to improve work- 
ing conditions, and to raise the over-all 
standard of living of all the working people 
of our country. Through strong organiza- 
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tion following sound collective bargaining 
procedures we have helped make our 
economy healthy and enabled our democ- 
racy to withstand all assaults upon it. 

Today, as a result of the efforts of our 
organizations, we have achieved laws em- 
bodying the 40-hour week, providing for 
workmen’s compensation and compensation 
for persons thrown out of work through 
no fault of their own, protecting the health 
and safety standards of our working popula- 
tion, and providing a measure of security 
for our aged. ; 

Despite these achievements and_ the 
strength they have given to our country’s 
economy, a small but powerful core of 
reactionary business groups continues to 
oppose the legitimate efforts at betterment 
of our organizations. Failing to thwart and 
frustrate the labor movement on the collec- 
tive bargaining front, they have carried 
their destructive programs to the legislative 
halls of the nation. Through unfair and 
inequitable legislation they have sought to 
punish American trade unions and to de- 
stroy, or render useless, our collective bar- 
gaining strength. 

The enactment of the Taft-Hartley law 
and the enactment of “right-to-work” laws” 
in 18 states of our union spearheaded the 
attempt to return American working people 
to a condition of economic serfdom. These 
laws constitute a dagger at the throat of 
American trade unions and a threat to the 
standard of living of every working man 
and woman. 


| Protecting Our Gains 
$0 a 


To protect the gains we have achieved 
on the collective bargaining front and to 
stop the assaults upon our standards: of 
living in the national Congress and the legis- 
latures of the various states, we have been 
forced to turn to the field of political educa- 
tion and activity. We have sought to alert 
our members to the assaults being made 
upon our organizations and the standards 
of living which we have established. 

We have sought to inform them of the 
records and actions of the legislators and 
other public officials who seek their votes 
in order that our members may exercise their 
independent judgment at election time. We 
have urged them to register and to vote in 
order that they may participate fully in the 
government of our country and we have 
urged them to contribute voluntarily to our 
political education funds in order that 
worthy candidates for public office need not 
rely solely upon the contributions of wealthy 
individuals and interests: Now, therefore, be 
it 

ESOLVED, This first convention of 

the world’s largest trade union organ- 

ization affirms the need for a continuing and 

expanding non-partisan program of political 

education designed to protect and secure the 

legitimate economic and political aspirations 
of America’s working men and women. 

We call upon each and all of the affiliated 
organizations to render the Committee on 
Political Education of the AFL-CIO all aid 
and assistance that it may require in achieve- 
ment of our purpose. 

The political activities of organized labor 
should be expanded and the AFL-CIO 
should provide assistance, direction and co- 
ordination to the political education work 
of state, county and city federations and 
councils and also provide all possible aid and 
cooperation to the political education and 
action activities of the affiliated national and 
international unions. 

One important phase of our political work 
should be the development of a program 
to place the appropriate voting records of 
our elected officials in the homes of each 
member of our affiliated organizations in 
order that they may know the actions of these 
officials with respect to the issues which affect 
our national well-being and security. 

Political activity among the wives, sisters 
and daughters of our membership as well as 
among the women members of our organ- 
ization should be intensified to the end that 
their vast resources of skill, energy and deyo- 
tion to the cause of good citizenship may be 
enlisted on our behalf. © 

We reaffirm organized labor’s traditional 
policy of avoiding entangling alliances with 
any other group and of supporting worthy 
candidates regardless of their party affilia- 
tion. We will cooperate wherever practical 
and feasible with other groups which have 
4he same ideals and aims as our organiza- 
tion but we seek neither to capture any 
organization nor will we submerge our iden- 
tity to any other group in any other manner. 

To finance the program herein set forth, 


(Continued on Page 10) » 
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an annual campaign should be conducted A promising area for organization and an full and equal rights for all Americans in this decision, and ordered that those local- y 
for voluntary contributions from our mem- area in which there is much need for organ- every field of life. ities where segregation in the public schools 
bets and we call upon each affiliated organ- ization, is in state and local government ‘Both the AFL and the CIO have been Still exists proceed with “all deliberate 
ization to render every possible cooperation service. sOur unions of state, county, and pre-eminent in the campaign to secure Speed” toward its elimination. In response | 
and assistance in this endeavor. municipal employees have made substantial equality of employment opportunity to all to these decisions of the nation’s highest 
It is our firm belief that our democratic progress in this difficult area in the face of workers. This campaign has several dif- tribunal, a number of states and localities 
form of self-government as set forth in the laws restricting rights of public employees ferent facets. have already ended segregation in their pub- h 
Constitution of the United States is the best and discriminatory practices engaged in by pon federations have in the past re- lic schools. The experience of these areas, A 
that has ever been devised to meeet the some public officials. Much more can be peatedly supported and urged the enact- and particularly of the District of Columbia p 
needs of free men. We pledge to it un- - done if the labor. movement will put force ment of Federal fair employment practices with its large Negro population, has shown - 
selfish and unstinting support and vow that behind a campaign to remove barriers, to jesijation, to prohibit discrimination in ‘at there is no insurmountable obstacle 
our every effort shall be directed "to its repeal restrictive laws and to correct anti- employment because of race, creed, color anywhere to complying with the require- p 
preservation. labor attitudes on the part of officials. or national origin. : i ments of the nation’s Constitution. 
“Oe The message of democratic unionism must — Hyring the past year several states and Unfortunately, however, some states and . r 
Organizing the be brought to these workers to correct their punicipalities have enacted fair employment localities have sought to delay the end of je 
oa ° lack of knowledge or lack of understanding. practices laws or ordinances, but year after segregation, and even to perpetuate it in- C) 
Unorganized . 


HE new merged labor movement faces 
a great and challenging task: organiza- 
tion of the unorganized. The spirit of labor 
unity equips us to do a more effective job. 

We must bring the benefits and protection 
of unionism to millions of unorganized work- 
ers who need, deserve and must have them. 
The task will require our most vigorous 
efforts. It will require the rallying of the 
combined members and resources of the 
trade union movement as never before. We 
must dedicate ourselves wholeheartedly to 
the fulfilling of this great mission. 

In recent years, there have been some 
notable gains in union organization and we 
properly hail them. But frankness com- 
pels the conclusion that unionization of new 
areas of new industries during the past 
decade has not kept pace. The great gains 
recorded in the 1930’s and 1940's have not 
been matched during the past few years. 
Growth in total union membership has come 
primarily from economic expansion in estab- 
lishments and industries already organized. 

Frankness also compels the admission that 
too great a portion of organizing effort in 
the last ten years has been devoted to re- 
cruiting workers previously organized by 
others. Fortunately, this development has 
been substantially slowed down in the period 
since the no-raiding agreement has been in 
effect, and will, it is hoped, be entirely 
eliminated in the years ahead. 

The approximately 17 million workers 
who are organized today represent only one 
out every three wage and salary workers 
employed in the United States. Some of 
those now unorganized are in supervision or 
in other such activities as will probably keep 
them outside the union movement. There 
is no sound economic reason why the re- 
maining great bulk of those now unorgan- 
ized should not have the aid and protection 
which only unionism can afford them. 

The trade union movement's objective in 
the years immediately ahead must be at least 
the doubling of union membership. This 
is indeed a tremendous challenge, but 
through our combined efforts, we can and 
will help these unorganized workers achieve 
unionization. 

We cannot afford to be satisfied with past 
gains alone. The significant gains won by 
trade unions in the last 20 years are always 
threatened as long as large pockets of un- 
organized workers remain. 


Beyond this, the ability of organized labor 
to play its full role in the life of the nation, 
to advance standards of living for all, is 
limited by the numbers for which it is able 
to speak. The necessary support to an ex- 
panding economy is not available when only 
a third of the labor force is represented in 
collective bargaining. 

Low standards prevailing among most un- 
organized workers are a depressing influence 
on the national economy. Organization 
would raise their standards and improve 
their purchasing power, thereby contributing 
notably to sound economic growth for the 
nation. 


g 


} Difficult Assignment 


la 


We well recognize that the organizing job 
is a difficult assignment which will not be 
achieved overnight. There is no magic 
formula to hasten results, nor are eager in- 
tentions alone adequate to the task. It will 
require realistic appraisal of the obstacles, 
careful and imaginative planning, years of 
untiring effort and unfailing determination, 
and full use of our resources. 

A growing part of the American labor 
force is engaged in “white collar,” service 
and distribution activities. These are areas 
in which many workers have never known 
the benefits of unions and of collective bar- 
gaining. Many workers in these and other 
areas are not familiar with and do not under- 
siand the role of trade unions. 


Successful organizing can be ‘built among 
them ona foundation of concrete explana- 
tion and demonstration of the benefits of 
joining and supporting strong democratic 
trade unions. 


There also remain substantial areas of the 
economy where organization has thus far 
been resisted, where employers actively have 
done their utmost to prevent organization. 
Although the size of this problem is greater 
in some areas and in some industries, it is 
present throughout the country and through- 
out the economy. A properly conducted 
organizing campaign can succeed despite 
the measures used to deprive workers of 
unionism in these areas. 


A major obstacle to organization still 
exists in provisions of the Taft-Hartley Act. 
One of the eonsequences of the Act has been 
the enactment in 18 states of the vicious 
and mislabeled “right-to-work” laws. While 
many employers still resort to old-fashioned 
clear-cut threats and intimidation to frighten 
their workers out of joining unions, most 
anti-union employers now rely on more 
subtle, sophisticated means, particularly 
paternalistic devices and specially prepared 
newspaper and community pressures, to pre- 
vent their workers from organizing real 
unions. 


But American labor has known difficulties 
before. It has made its way despite anti- 
conspiracy legislation, anti-trust acts, so- 
called “American Plans,” spies and goons. 
It has demonstrated its ability to preserve 
its strength in the face of Taft-Hartley. 


It will not be daunted by the magnitude 
and hardships of the job of bringing union- 
ism to unorganized American workers. It 
can and will meet the responsibility of organ- 
izing the unorganized; now, therefore, be it 


ESOLVED, The AFL-CIO and its af- 

filiated unions hereby dedicate them- 
selves, and will provide their fullest and most 
vigorous support, to an expanded organizing 
program equal to the task of overcoming 
the obstacles in the path of nationwide or- 
ganization. We shall do everything in our 
power to further such organization of the 
unorganized. 


Civil Rights 


HE AFL and the CIO have always 

believed in the principle and practice 
of equal rights for all, regardless of race, 
color, creed or national origin. Each fed- 
eration has separately played a distinguished 
role in the continuing struggle to realize for 
all Americans the democratic rights prom- 
ised to all by the Constitution of the United 
States. 

The AFL-CIO is similarly pledged and 
dedicated to promote and defend the civil 
rights of all Americans. Its Constitution 
declares that one of its objects and prin- 
ciples is 

“To encourage all workers without re- 
gard to race, creed, color or national 


origin to share in the full benefits of 
union organization.” 


Another such object and principle of the 
new Federation is: 


“To protect and strengthen our demo- 
cratic institutions, to secure full recogni- 
tion and enjoyment of the rights and 
liberties to which we are justly entitled, 
and to preserve and perpetuate the cher- 
ished traditions of our democracy.” 


Our Constitution likewise provides for a 
“Committee on Civil Rights” which: 


“shall be vested with the duty and 
responsibility to assist the Executive Coun- 
cil to bring atout at the earliest possible 
date the effective implementation of the 
principle stated in this constitution of 
non-discrimination in accordance with the 
provisions of this constitution.” 


Thus the AFL-CIO stands dedicated no 
less than its predecessors to bring about the 


year the threat of filibuster by Dixiecrat 
Senators has prevented fair employment 
practices legislation from receiving any real 
consideration by the Congress. This deter- 
mined minority has been able to impose its 
will upon the Congress because Senate Rule 
22 invites filibuster by making cloture 
virtually impossible. The authority vested 
in the Rules Committee in the House of 
Representatives has likewise sometimes en- 


_abled that Committee to act as a roadblock 


to progressive legislation. 


In 1953, President Eisenhower established 
the President’s Committee on Government 
Contracts, a revival of a similar committee 
which had functioned under President Tru- 
man. The Committee’s function is to co- 
ordinate and assist the federal departments 
and agencies in the enforcement of the 
clauses prohibiting discrimination in em- 
ployment which all government contracts 
are required to contain. Representatives 
of the AFL and the CIO were appointed 
and are serving as members of thi Com- 
mittee. re 


we 


t Triumph For Democracy [ 


This Committee has developed a strength- 
ened non-discrimination clause, which spe- 
cifically prohibits discrimination by govern- 
ment contractors in all phases of the em- 
ployment relationship, including hiring. 
placement, training, promotion, tenure of 
employment and compensation. Since a 
large percentage of business firms have con- 
tracts with government agencies, this clause, 
if vigorously enforced, can do much to 
eliminate discrimination in employment. Al- 
ready, on the initiative of the labor members 
of the Committee and with the cooperation 
of the international unions involved, the 
Committee has made limited progress to- 
ward eliminating discrimination in a num- 
ber of industries and areas where heretofore 
discriminatory practices had prevailed. 

Discrimination in employment, promo- 
tions or lay-offs because of race, color, reli- 
gion, or national origin violates both the 
legal and moral rights of those who are 
discriminated against. Already substantial 
progress in ending discrimination in em- 
ployment has been made by the negotiation 
and diligent policing of non-discriminat'*n 
clauses in collective bargaining agreements. 
By giving full support to these clauses our 
affiliates can make a notable contribution 
toward the elimination of discrimination in 
a large sector of American industry. By 
creating appropriate internal machinery, our 
affiliates can assist in realizing these objec- 
tives. 

One of the most notable triumphs for 
democracy in recent years is the progress 
which has been made toward ending segre- 
gation in public schools. = 

In 1954 the Supreme Court of the United 
States unanimously, and in clear and un- 
equivocal language, declared that segrega- 
tion in the public schools violates the United 
States Constitution. A year later it reiterated 


definitely, by a variety of flimsy and dis- 
creditable subterfuges and devices. We are 
confident that the courts will rebuke these 
tactics as rapidly as the cases come before 
them. Still worse,:in one or two states the 
forces of racism and reaction are using the 
segregation issue.as a rallying point for the 
creation of Ku Klux Klan-type organiza- 
tions, such as the White Citizens Councils 
which seek by the vilest and most brutal 
methods to deny all political and civil 
rights to America’s Negro citizens. 

There is every reason to expect that the 
Supreme Court will apply the doctrine of 
non-segregation to other types of public 
facilities, including all those which are sup- 
ported or aided by federal or local taxes. 
It has already taken such action in the case 
of public parks. There have already been 


several lower court decisions to this effect, 


and even in the absence of such decisions, 
progress has been made in many commu- 
nities in the elimination of racial barriers in 
trains and buses, public housing, public 
parks, and theatres and restaurants. The 
ICC has recently prohibited segregation on 
the nation’s railroads and their facilities. 
In only a few years all branches of the 
Armed Forces have shifted from almo: 
complete segregation to almost complete 
integration. Despite dire predictions of 
disaster, this change has been accomplished 
smoothly and without incident: Now, there- 
fore, be it 


ESOLVED, 1. The AFL-CIO declares 

its strong support for an effective and 

enforceable fair employment practices act. 

We urge the enactment of similar legislation 

by all states and cities that do not now have 
such laws on their books. 


2. As an essential preliminary to the en- 
actment of civil rights legislation, and par- 
ticularly of a fair employment practices act, 
we urge that the rules be so amended that 
the will of the Congress may not be stultified 
by a recalcitrant minority. Rule 22 should 
be changed to permit a majority of Senators 
present and voting to limit and close debate. 

3. Our affiliates should see to it that 
employers with whom they deal who hold 
federal contracts adhere to the letter and 
spirit of the non-discrimination clause re- 
quired in government contracts. In addi 
tion, our affiliates should seek to have non- 
discrimination clauses included in every col- 
lective bargaining agreement they negotiate. 

4. The AFL-CIO wholeheartedly supports 
the decisions of the Supreme Court outlaw- 
ing segregation in the public schools. We 
urge all of our affiliated state and local 
bodies to work with other liberal forces in 
their communities to facilitate a peaceful 
and effective transition to an unsegregated 
American educational system. We urge the 
Administration to utilize the full powers of 
the federal government to frustrate and 
punish unlawful attempts to block imple- 
mentation of the Supreme Court’s decision. 

5. We urge the Congress to enact legisla- 
tion making lynching a federal crime, and 
to invalidate state laws requiring the pay- 
ment of a poll tax as a prerequisite to voting. 
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Page Eleven 


Morgan Says: Free 
Schools Worry Cola 


(This column is excerpted from the nightly broadcasts of Edward P. 
Morgan, ABC commentator, sponsored by the AFL-CIO. Listen to 
Mr. Morgan over the ABC network Monday through Friday at 10 
p. m., EST.) 

ADMIT there are pastimes more pleasant than filling out government 

forms and I can even conceive of an exercise more diverting than 
paying taxes. There have been times when I felt some law was irksome 
and hobbled my freedom of movement or poked too far into my privacy. 
I’ve watched bigness grow in Washington, too, and turned the reporter’s 
jaundiced eye on bureaucracy. At such times the temptation swells to 
chuck it all and flee to the lotus-trimmed refuge of a beachcomer’s life 
in Pago Pago where social security depends more on the tide than the 
Treasury, but I must say it never occurred to 
me to turn my energies instead to overthrow- 
ing the government. I should have, though, 
and so should you, because we have been 
duped; a commissar is breathing regimenta- 
tion over our shoulders right now. At least, 
that is the way Cola G. Parker, a paper manu- 
facturer of Neenah, Wisconsin, sees it. Parker 
is the newly-elected president of the National 
Association of Manufacturers and he wasted 
no time, upon taking office, in galloping off on 
a kind of verbal Paul Revere’s ride to warn the 
country that the Redcoats, or rather the Reds, 
are coming. In fact, Parker says, they are 
The United States, he told the NAM, is fast heading 


_ Morgan 
already here. 


toward Communism. The country, he complained, has gone “completely 
overboard on security.” 


“Everything,” 
hours—although the ultimate in security is jail, the slave labor camp and 
the salt mine.” 

Recalling that a century ago Karl Marx set down ten ways to achieve 
socialism, including the steps of free education, a heavy income tax and 
abolition of private property, the NAM chief concluded that “when you 
check them off, one after the other, you'll find we’re already well on our 


way to the achievement of the Communist state, as blueprinted by 
Marx.” 


ELL, it’s at least a relief to know, after all this long period of killing 
suspense, that creeping socialism has at last got up and started to 
walk. Now, just in the nick of time, before the taxpayers waste any more 


money on them, the free public schools are unmasked in all their ideologi- 
cal menace. 


Of course, I don’t believe for a minute that Mr. Parker is really 
against education and yet his remarks make you wonder whether he 
is living in this century. He betrays a powerful nostalgia for the good 
old Adam Smith laissez-faire days when captains of industry steered 
their “let-us-alone” course into a kind of piracy. Excesses do arise in 
government and in the ranks of labor just as they do in business and 
they need te be detected, exposed and cured, but it is an affronting dis- 
service, if not a careless sort of libel, on American society as a whole 
to suggest that we are already hell-bent for Communism. 


There are imperfections in the picture but the most important, or so it 
seems to me, are not the ones Cola G. Parker is looking at. What with 
the economy continuing to blossom, the Democrats admittedly are having 
some trouble developing issues but at the same time Mr. Parker was 
deploring our Marxist drift, Adlai Stevenson posed this problem: 

“It is sobering to reflect,” he told the AFL-CIO convention, “that in 
a nation where a single company is making this year, before taxes, over 
two billion dollars, some eight million families are trying to make ends 
meet on two thousand dollars or less—hardly half of what is required to 
maintain a minimum level of decent living.” He might have added that 
this group included more than a million farm families whose income now 
averages less than one thousand dollars a year. 

The question, Stevenson said, is not whether we are for or against pros- 
perity but “whether we are for or against doing anything about the fact 
that 30 million Americans today don’t have prosperity.” 

I wonder when they would get it if we approached the problem via the 


reverse end of the telescope through which NAM President Parker is 
looking. 


he declared, “has to be secured—jobs, wages and |; 


Merger Stories 


\ * ' 
Break ‘Curtains 
The story of the AFL- 
CIO’s founding convention 
and its message of hope for 
workers around the world 
was carried behind the Iron 
and Bamboo Curtains by 
the U. S. Information 
Agency and its Voice of 
America. 

USIA filed daily news 
and feature stories from the 
convention to 69 countries 
overseas. Broadcasts were 
made in 39 languages. 
Tapes and recordings of 
special events went to 
agency posts overseas for 
use on radio and at meet- 
ings of free trade unions. 

There was also exten- 
sive USIA motion picture 
coverage, much of which 
was developed immediately 
and sent overseas for use on 
television and in “Our 
Times,” an agency news- 
reel. A documentary film 
on the merger convention 
for foreign screening is 
under consideration by 
USIA. 4 q 


FCC Urged 


To Allot More’: 


TV Channels 


AFL-CIO President George 
Meany expressed “deep disappoint- 
ment” in the failure of the Federal 
Communications Commission to de- 
velop its 1952 program allocating 
82 television channels for a nation- 
wide competitive TV system. 

In a letter to FCC Chairman 
George C. McConnaughey, Meany 
said the issue involved is whether 
we have a national program with 
2,000 stations or a “system of 
scarcity of stations with time avail- 
able only to the largest corpora- 
tions.” 

“The American public has made 
television possible,” he said, and 
the 15 million AFL-CIO members 
“have a great stake in the sound de- 
velopment of our system.” 

“The future of educational TV 
also is at stake,” Meany wrote. 
“Any proposed cutback will 
threaten reserved channels and en- 
danger the future of a nationwide 
educational TV system.” 

Meany said he agreed with three 
basic principles McConnaughey 
listed for TV development but said 
the FCC in accomplishing them 
“should encourage as full use as 
possible of the 82 channels” pro- 
posed in the 1952 decision. 


Congress Faces Battle Over Taxes 
As Democrats, Republicans Differ 


A tax fight is shaping up in the® 


next Congress involving splits be- 
tween Democrats and a probable 
battle between Democrats and Re- 
publicans on “timing.” 

House Speaker Rayburn (D., 
Tex.) says he favors tax cuts for 
“the little fellow” if the revenue 
loss is offset by increases in other 
levies. 

Sen. Walter S. George (D., Ga.), 
ranking Democrat on the Finance 
Committee, disapproves of in- 
creases in other taxes and favors a 


$100 boost in personal income tax | 


exemptions. 

Disagreement has been voiced by 
Chairman Harry Byrd (D., Va.) of 
the Finance Committee, who wants 
to be sure the budget is balanced. 
Adlai BE. Stevenson, an announced 
Candidate for the presidency, has 
indicated doubt of the wisdom of 
tax cuts. 

The Administration has hinted at 
tax relief but congressional leaders 
got an impression at the White 


House recently that President Eisen- 
hower wants to postpone matters 
until he sees how appropriations 
and the budget shape up. 

The House this year passed a bill 
that has the same effect as George’s 
plan, and George flatly predicts the 
Senate will complete action to re- 
duce taxes by $3.5 billion. 


Public Officials 
Laud Labor Merger 


New York—Two governors and 
a U. S. senator were introduced to 
the AFL-CIO Convention for very 
brief greetings. 

Gov. G. Mennen Williams of 
Michigan and Gov. Dennis J. 
Roberts of Rhode Island extended 
best wishes to the merged labor or- 
ganization. Sen. Hubert H. Hum- 
phrey (D., Minn.), managed to 
greet the delegates in less than one 
minute. 


The AFL-CIO convention en- 
dorsed an increase in individual 
exemptions, which would grant 
greatest proportional relief to low- 
income and middle-income families. 

The convention also asked a re- 
duction in rates on income below 
$2,000, a continued 42 percent tax 
on corporations with adjustments 
to aid small eompanies, and action 
to plug such loopholes as mineral 
depletion allowances and special fa- 
voritism to income from dividends. 

The Committee for Economic 
Development, a businessmen’s or- 
ganization, on the other hand favors 
greater relief for persons in high- 
income brackets and a flat 2 per- 
cent reduction in corporation taxes. 


Old Timer 
The oldest tagged halibut ever 
caught was landed at Seattle in 
1950; the fish was about 25 years 
old and ss wae 100 pounds 
dressed, 


‘Vandercook Says: 


GOP in Stew Over Ike 


(This column is excerpted from the nightly broadcasts of John W. 
Vandercook, ABC commentator, sponsored by the AFL-CIO. Listen 
to Mr. Vandercook over the ABC network Monday through Friday at 
7 p. m., EST.) 


RESIDENT EISENHOWER spent three hours at a mass conference 

with Republican Senate and House leaders, with members of his 
cabinet, and various chiefs of the executive department. The appoint- 
ment was made before Mr. Eisenhower’s doctors concluded that even 
the relatively light work-schedule the President has been following has 
been “fatiguing” and that he must go more gently still. 

The business of that GOP gathering was nothing less than to shape up 
its own thinking and Ennis for next year—both at the executive and 
legislative levels. 

Secretary of the Treasury George Hum- 
phrey and Budget Director Rowland Hughes, 
well-supplied with briefcases full of facts, 
figures and fiscal speculations, said that they 
were hopeful that this year’s budget might yet 
be balanced. 

It is on a basis of possibilities and not cere 
tainties that the top money-men of the Admin- 
istration hold out their hope that the campaign 
promises of 1952 may, just conceivably, be 
kept in 1956. 

The dream of a balanced budget depends 
on many things, Messrs. Humphrey and 
Hughes seem to have admitted. National income will have to remain 
at its present high level. If income is to balance outgo (as it never has 
since the Eisenhower Administration took over) there almost certainly 
can be no further tax cuts between now and next July. And, finally, it 
is hinted that there will have to be some more of those vaguely described 

savings in general expenditures” and no increases in defense spending 
if the budget miracle is to come to pass. 

House Minority Leader Joe Martin (Mass.), who was there, told 
reporters “there was no time for any political discussion.” That, most 
Washington observers seem to think, is another way of saying that the 
GOP party line will be kept intact for at least a few weeks longer. 


The informed guessers believe that this is now the situation. Almost 
no one seriously thinks that President Eisenhower will run again. 
That prospect has become even less likely since the doctor’s report 


that even the President's recent part-time efforts have been a shade too 
much for him. 


There is said to be a growing opinion that in the improbable event 
that Republican politicians could prevail upon Mr. Eisenhower to seek 


a second term, that decision might produce an unfavorable public 
reaction. 


MAY American voters might be incensed at the suggestion that they 
should vote for a man who almost certainly would be unable to 
carry the full-time work that it is absolutely essential that an American 
President must, at all times, be ready to bear. 


The fear has also been expressed that if the politicians should persuade 
the President to run again, ill-feeling might be created against a party 
which appears to put its own political future so far ahead of the plain 
interests of Mr. Eisenhower himself. 


Against that speculative, but still not highly imaginary background, is 
the impression that the GOP politicians intend to prevail on the President 
to put off making public his decision not to run, for as long as possible. 

They are said to fear that if that negative decision is announced too 
soon, the race for the Republican nomination might start with such an 
unseemly rush that the serious divisions in the Republican party would 
become so conspicuous as to do that party great-harm in the eyes of the 
voters. 

With 11 months still to go before election day, liberal Republicans 
might start quarreling with the extreme right wing Republicans more 
loudly than they’d be quarreling with the Democrats. 

The theory is that if Mr. Eisenhower can avoid stepping aside for a 


few months longer, that pending intra-party tangling will be shortened 
by just that much. 


Vandercook 


CHECK FOR $50,000 to equip centers for vocational training of 
young Indians in the high Andes of Bolivia and Peru is turned over 
to R. Peter Straus (right), director of ILO Washington office, by 
AFL-CIO Pres. Meany. The donation is from the William Green 


Memorial Fund. 
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Res of Unemployment Insurance 


Use Gimmicks to Stop Improvements 


By FRED H. HOEHLER, JR. 


The ease with which real improvements in unemployment insurance are defeated in state legislatures 
and in the Federal Congress has always astounded the less cynical observer. P 
Perhaps the major reason for the continual defeats is because of language, since no major group, 


4 


—=(TS YOUR— 


A NEW STUDY OF CONGRESS, based on its similarities to and 
differences from the British Parliament, “mother” of representative 
legislatures, makes some sweeping proposals for improving our con- 
gressional processes. 


The author is an acknowledged expert, George B. Galloway, senior 
consultant on American government with the Library of Congress. 
Dr. Galloway was on leave and wrote his study for the National 
Planning Association, but he drew on his years of intimate observation. 


Almost all his proposals are wise and discriminating; although 
none of them, of course, is entirely new. 


@ He suggests that commitiee chairmen, instead of being named 
purely on the basis of seniority, should be appointed in the House by 
the Speaker and in the Senate by a small group of true “leaders” to 
assure party. responsibility in carrying out campaign promises. 


@ The makeup of the House Rules Committee, which often block- 
ades legislation through a coalition of conservative Republicans and 
conservative Southern Democrats, should be elected by the majority 
party caucus. 


@ The Senate filibuster should be destroyed by new rules permit- 
ting closure of debate by simple majority vote (instead of two-thirds 
of the total membership) and permitting the presiding officer to rule 
out repetitious oratory. 


@ Investigations of such politically-hot subjects as subversion 
should be “delegated” to bipartisan commissions rather than left 
to any committee that cares to assert jurisdiction. 


@ Congress should recover control of its committees by laying 
down fast rules on investigations. 


@ There should be “advance planning” of each session to divide 
the time for various subjects and leaders should be able to “discipline,” 
by demotion from committee posts, members who refuse to abide by 
party platforms. 


MANY AMERICANS have admired the effectiveness of the British 
parliamentary system, and Dr. Galloway draws heavily on British experi- 
ence in making his proposals. He points out, for example, that the House 
of Commons for generations has maintained control of executive expen- 
ditures through a Committee of Public Accounts that is “expert, judicial, 
non-partisan.” 


I think a point can be made, however, that the American congres- 
sional system has done a pretty good job in reflecting this country’s 
needs and aspirations. 


The British parliament system meets the necessities of a relatively 
cohesive nation such as the United Kingdom—although Scottish bills 
are handled in a special way. But the United States is a continental 
country, not an island, with an enormous variation of sectional and 
economic interests. 


The election of two senators from each state, no matter how popu- 
lous or otherwise, reflects both a compromise by the Constitution writers 
and a recognition of the disparity of interests that must be protected. 


THERE IS A CERTAIN IRONY in Dr. Galloway's proposal to 
give the Speaker power to appoint House committee chairmen. When 
that system was broken in 1910 by: the late George Norris’ “revolt” 
against “Boss” Cannon, it was hailed as a desirable reform. 


We can recognize that the LaFollette-Monroney congressional re- 
organization act of 1946 failed to achieve its full objectives, although 
it included some excellent reforms. Sen. Monroney (D., Okla.), one 
of the authors, was a member of the committee sponsoring Dr. Gallo- 
way’s present study. 


One of the reasons the 1946 reorganization failed was the simple 
fact that Congress refused to accept any proposal attacking the senior- 
ity basis for selecting committee chairman and any proposal requir- 
ing the Senate to change its filibuster rules. 


Our problem is that we have to get the present membership of 
Congress to alter a system in which the more experienced leaders 
have vested privileges. 


A second problem is that the House of Representatives is grossly 
gerrymandered to give unequal representation to rural voters and too 
little representation to urban voters. This is done by state legislatures, 
which refuse to redistrict their states to equalize population. 


A simple Supreme Court decision knocking out unfairly gerry- 
mandered House districts would do much to change the makeup, rules, 
organization and voting record of Congress. 


The court came close to such a decision in 1946, when by a bare 
four to three majority it refused to destroy an Illinois districting sys- 
tem that deprived urban voters of equal House representation. We 
won't have significant congressional reform, this observer thinks, until 
the court reverses this decision—a point that was not, at the moment, 
in Dr. Galloway’s field of concern. 


regardless of how hard it fights 
against improvements, feels that it 
can attack the idea in back of the 
unemployment insurance system. 

The battle is carried on with 
slogans and gimmicks. Count the 
number of times that your local 
paper calls unemployment insur- 
ance by that name. Generally the 
term applied is “jobless pay.” 

In Ohio, where employers de- 
feated the recently held referendum 
to improve the State Act, they char- 
acterized the improvements as “a 
workless pay bill... (and) a fan- 
tastic money grab to line the pockets 
of a few thousand CIO idlers.” 
This is a typical statement, although 
the phraseology is more vicious 
than is usual. 


Worker Earns Benefits 
The idea is, of course, to make 
the voter or the legislator feel that 
somebody is getting something for 
nothing. 


The answer is that the worker 
is not getting something for 
nothing. By working in the plant 
or industry he achieves his bene- 
fits as a right. It is a right be- 
cause it is considered wise public 
policy to protect the individual 
against involuntary unemploy- 
ment just as it is considered wise 
public policy to protect the in- 
dividual against the economic 
hazards connected with old age 
and with work accidents. Aside 
from the protection of the indi- 
vidual it has been found in the 
case of unemployment insurance 
that the economy itself benefits 
when the unemployed person is 
insured against certain periods 
of wage loss. 


Further, when we hear of “idlers” 
in this connection, it should be re- 
membered that each and every -un- 
employment insurance act states 
that an individual should be will- 
ing, able, and available for work in 
order to be eligible for benefits. By 
definition, therefore, the unem- 
ployed person cannot be an “idler” 
—trather, he is unemployed because 
there are no jobs in his trade or in 
his area which are available to him. 


Examples of Adjustments 


A recent study by the Bureau of 
Employment Security entitled “Sur- 
vey of Unemployment Compensa- 
tion Beneficiaries in Pittsburgh, 
Pa.,” indicates that we are fairly 
far removed from destroying any- 
one’s initiative with this program. 

One interesting part of the sur- 
vey in this regard is that which 
pertains to the “Economic Adjust- 
ments Made... as a Result of Un- 
employment.” Examples of adjust- 
ments are: 59 per cent of the single 
claimants and 80 per cent of the 
breadwinners of four-person fam- 
ilies changed their “usual manner 
of living”; 18 per cent of the single 
claimants and 14 per cent of the 
breadwinners exhausted cash sav- 
ings; 12 per cent of the single 
claimants and 27 per cent of the 
breadwinners received relief; 20 per 
cent of the single claimants and 46 
per cent of the breadwinners bor- 
rowed money; 35 per cent of the 
single claimants and 33 per cent of 
the breadwinners adjusted or sur- 
rendered insurance; and 10 per cent 
of the single claimants and 28 per 
cent of the breadwinners made or 
planned housing adjustments. 

The purpose of the system is to 
help the involuntary ‘unemployed 
individual take care of at least all 
of his non-deferrable expenses, and 
on a short-run basis at that. This 
is the least we can expect, and 
even this we are not getting. 


How to Buy: 
Higher Living Costs 
Forecast for 1956 


OU can expect your living expenses to climb during the first six 

months of 1956. On the basis of increases already announced or 
impending, it is estimated that by mid-1956 living costs will very likely 
be two to three per cent higher than now. 

Moderate-income families may feel the impact of rising costs even 
more keenly, because the hikes include a number of important neces. 
sities: meat; shoes, hosiery and other clothing items; housing; home 
heating equipment and furniture. It’s also going to cost you more 
to heat your house and pay medical bills. List prices of new model 
cars are also higher. 

Some of these price increases may not be immediately visible, and 
you'll do well to watch the quality of the things you buy more closely 
this year. In the case of furniture and women’s shoes particularly, 
some manufacturers are planning to keep the price the same, but offer 
lower quality goods or fewer pieces of furniture at the familiar price. 


You can outwit some of the impending increases by planning to take 
in scarcer supply. 


of homes and medical care, especially if you don’t have access to a 
union-sponsored or co-op group medical plan. Without as much fan. 


than any other living expense, and are now about 22 per cent higher 
than five years ago. 

Here is information to keep family expenses under control during 
the price rise expected the first half of the new year: 


LOTHING: Most noticeable price hikes looming ahead are on 
clothing also a little more expensive. 
needs on these items. 


will continue to get cheaper this year. 


turers and retailers are tending to hide the increases by reducing the 


pieces to the next customary price bracket. Thus, you may still find 


year sold for $199. 


make sure of durable quality and good comparative value. At sales, 
you can often find better buys in individual chairs and sofas @ 
Rugs went up last year and are slated for another three per cent 
rise this winter. 

the annual sales starting in late January. 
OMES: The bad news is that price tags on homes are still going 
up. One authority points out that building-material prices have 


average rise of all prices of 12 per cent. 


buying a house. 
PPLIANCES: Television sets generally now cost more than last 
year, but the public is getting a break in the reduced prices of 
automatic washers. Standard-model automatics are now available for 


ary and family food bills will be climbing with warmer weather. 


ahead. Beef holds better in storage than pork. 
Copyright 1955 by Sidney Margolius 


A Tip From FTC: 
Don’t Bite on ‘Bait’ 


The Federal Trade Commission has blown the whistle on 
“bait advertising”—especially as it applies to Christmas “bar- 
gains.” 

A warning was issued against merchants who advertise items 
that are “nailed to the floor’ but which carry alluring price 
tags. Once the customer is inside, the switch routine goes into 
high gear operation. 

The use of bait advertising, FTC said, is most often found 
in sales of sewing machines, vacuum cleaners, electrical appli- 
ance, radios and television sets. Those violating orders to stop 
use of bait advertising are subject to a $5,000-a-day penalty. 

The commission’s warning cited the case of a New Jersey 
widow who swallowed the bait of a sewing machine for $29.50. 
She believed the machine would pay for itself if she made her 
own clothes and thought she could afford the $29.50. from her 
$80 monthly pension check. 

A salesman arrived at her home without the machine—the 
store was temporarily out of stock, he explained, but got a $10 
deposit. Some days later he arrived with the machine but when 
the widow tried it she found that she couid not sew on it be- . | 
cause it jumped all over the table. 

By coincidence, the salesman had another machine with 
him—priced at $169 and again by happy coincidence the 
down payment was $29.50. Flustered, the widow paid over the 
balance of $19.50. Later payments proved too steep and the 
machine was taken away from her. There was no refund. 
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fare as some other items, medical costs recently have sneaked up more 


By Sidney Margolius q 


advantage of sales, as specifically shown below, and by planning meals @ 
around foods that will be more abundant this year, and avoiding those § 


But the money problems that will be especially hard this year for : 
an individual family to lick by itself, are the steadily climbing costs @ 


shoes and nylon hosiery, with men’s and boys’ shirts, and work § 


zi} 


We recommend shopping the January clearance sales to fill in family i 

One bright spot is that products made of the new synthetic fibers 

URNITURE: Prices have been moving up, but some manufac. : 
number of pieces you get with a set, and by moving up lower-quality } 
a set of furniture priced at $229, but it may be the quality that last 


We recommend shopping the February furniture sales starting in § 
late January, and scrutinizing furniture with great care this year to @ 


If you’re already planning to buy a rug, look for § 


risen more than 25 per cent already since 1949, compared with an § 
Recent hikes on metal § 
products and cement are further pushing up the cost of building or BF 


as little as $188 list, with retailers cutting prices even below that list. 
OOD: The present abundant supply of pork and beef and the con~ 
paratively low prices in the markets, unfortunately are only tempor 
AE 
family trying to keep down its food bills will look to pork more often 5 
in early ‘56, as beef prices especially will be going up. If you have & § 
a freezer, this is a good time to put meat away for the expensive period 
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Ask Special U.S. Counsel 


As Dixon-Yates Sues 


The Dixon-Yates combine sued the Atomic Energy Commssion 
for $3.5 million in alleged contract-cancellation damages and Sen. 
Clinton P. Anderson (D., N. Mex.) promptly suggested that a spe- 


cial counsel should be named to? 


defend the government. 


The contract involved the pro- 
posed private-utility plant at West 
Memphis, Ark., designed to hem 
in the Tennessee Valley Authority 
and subtract the Western Tennessee 
area from TVA territory. 


Cancelled by Ike 

- It was cancelled by the AEC at 
President Eisenhower’s order and 
cancellation damages were refused 
on the ground that a conflict of in- 
terest was possible in the role of 
Adolphe H. Wenzell, who func- 
tioned both as a Budget Bureau 
consultant and agent of the Wall 
Street investment house that ended 
up with Dixon-Yates financing. 

“We commence this litigation 
with every confidence,” said Edgar 
H. Dixon, head of the utility syndi- 
cate. “We will prosecute our right- 
ful claims with the same vigor 
which characterized our efforts to 
fulfill our part of the contract.” 

Anderson asked the government 
to withhold its answer to the suit 
until Congress has time to consider 
a resolution authorizing special 
counsel. 

The function of such a special 
counsel, the New Mexico Senator 
said, would be to “probe possible 
conflicts of interest” involving 
wrongdoing by government officials 
and possibly to defend the govern- 
ment against Dixon-Yates in the 
U. S. Court of Claims. 


No Holds Barred 

The Justice Department, which 
normally defends the government 
in claims suits, has been involved 
in previous negotiations looking to- 
ward paying money to Dixon-Yates, 
he pointed out. 

“No milk-toast defense will sat- 
isfy those of us who have had to 
battle this piece of inequity for the 
past 18 months,” said Anderson, 
who is chairman of the Joint Con- 
gressional Atomic Energy Commit- 
tee. 


“Nothing but the most stubborn 
defense-to the Dixon-Yates claims, 
with no holds barred, will give the 
American people justice,” and the 
government’s defense “must not be 
in charge of anyone who wishes to 
keep down evidence of wrongdo- 
ing,” he declared. 

Collapse of the Dixon-Yates deal 
apparently ended any threat that 
electricity rates in Memphis would 
be split away from the TVA “yard- 
stick” low rates. 

Mayor-elect Edmund Orgill, who 
will take office next month, said the 


fixed with TVA approval would be 
maintained after the city builds its 
own municipal power plant. 


Shoe Unions 


Terms Called 
Best in Trade 


St. Louis—Settlement terms that 
ended the four-week strike of two 
shoe unions against the Interna- 
tional Shoe Co. and the Brown Shoe 
Co. were called “the best in the 
industry.” 

President Russell Taylor of the 
Shoe Workers said that complete 
cooperation in negotiations with the 
Boot & Shoe Workers led to the 
victory which brought a full union 
shop, a retroactive wage increase 
and other significant gains.” 

The pact runs for two years and 
may be extended for a third. It 
provides a 5 percent wage boost 
retroactive to Oct. 1 and provides 
holiday payment for Veterans Day 
and Thanksgiving Day, both of 
which occurred during the strike. 
Another 3 percent hike is to be- 
come effective next April 1. 

Pension terms were also nego- 
tiated, subject to approval 18 
months from now when the unions 
will have 90 days to accept or re- 
ject plans submitted by the firms or 
bring in proposals of their own. 
Near the close of the contract’s sec- 
ond year the firms will begin paying 
3 percent into a fund for pensions 
and the first payee will be eligible 
Oct. 1, 1958. 

The firms will also close down 
for vacations for two weeks next 
summer and workers will be paid 
in advance of their vacations for 
the first time in the history of the 
industry. 

Forty-two plants of the two com- 
panies in the Midwest were closed 
by the strike which involved 29,000 
workers. 


Joint Committee 


A liaison committee to work out 
adjustment of problems that may 
arise between the Steelworkers and 
the Teamsters has been announced 
by President David J. McDonald 
and President Dave Beck of the two 
unions. 


Decision to create the committee 
was made at a conference of the 
two officials. Vice President 
Howard Hague of Steel and Vice 
President Einar Mohn of the Team- 


present Memphis rate - structure! sters will comprise the committee. 


U.S. Leadership Urged 


On River Basin Projects 


New York—The AFL-CIO con-®———-— 


vention urged federal leadership in 
river basin development, federal 
guidance of atomic energy develop- 
ment and fair labor-management 
relationships in both fields. 

In another resolution the con- 
vention called for defeat of the 
House-passed bill to exempt nat- 
ural gas prices from Federal Power 
Commission regulation. 

The federal government was 
asked to “encourage the develop- 
ment of all possible sources” of 
energy under both public and pri- 
vate ownership. 

The resolution specifically rec- 
ommended Federal construction of 
a high-level dam in Hells Canyon 
on the Snake River and “effective 
leadership” by the government to 
“develop our large river basins.” 


It asked the states to repeal legis- 
lation that “denies” utility employ- 
es, whether under public or private 
enterprise, “collective bargaining 
rights and privileges available to 
workers generally.” 

The convention called for an 
“enlightened” atomic energy policy 
in cooperation with United Na- 
tions regional groupings and 
through an international agency 
based on principles proposed by the 
International Confederation of 
Free Trade Unions. 


Development of peaceful uses of 
atomic energy should be promoted 
“rapidly, fully and equitably,” the 
resolution said, and in encouraging 
a share by private industry the Fed- 
eral government “must not relin- 
quish its responsibility” to main- 
tain and guarantee the public in- 
terest. 


Textile Pay 
Battle Won 
In Courts 


Labor won a major legal battle 


when the U. S. Court of Appeals|- 


here upheld Labor Sec. James P. 
Mitchell’s power to set nation-wide 
minimum wages for textile indus- 
tries doing business with the gov- 
ernment. 

The appellate court overturned 
a district court decision that min- 
imum wages must be set on an 
area-by-area basis. The suit to 
prohibit the proposed nation-wide 
$1 an hour minimum had been 
filed by southern mills objecting to 
cancellation of any part of their 
sectional “differential.” 

Majority Decision 

Many of the southern mills have 
been paying as little as 87 cents an 
hour, while union wage scales in 
northern mills were considerably 
above the $1 an hour minimum. 

The appellate court, in the 2 to 1 
majority decision written by Chief 
Judge Henry W. Edgerton, threw 
out the district court’s conclusion 
that the law allowing the secretary 
to set minimum wages for govern- 
ment contracts in a “locality” 
meant that an industry-wide min- 
imum was forbidden. 

“It is not plain that every wage 
determination” under the basic 
Walsh-Healey Act “must be limited 
to a (single) locality” or small area, 
the court held. 

One of the major purposes of the 
law was to rule out “the possibility 
that national expenditures would 
go to forces tending to depress 
wages and offending fair social 
standards,” the decision said. 

Mitchell’s finding of fact make 
it clear that in the textile industry, 
unlike some industries, only an in- 
dustry-wide minimum will serve 
this purpose. 

Appeal Presumed 

To hold otherwise, the court 
ruled, would “freeze the competi- 
tive advantage of concerns that op- 
erate in low-wage communities and 
in effect offer a reward for moving 
to such communities. This would 
defeat the purpose of the act and 
make it meaningless to a large part 
of the industry. 

The decision applied directly 
only to the cotton, silk and textile 
branch of a single industry, but 
it may prove significant in other 
industries. Mitchell recently issued 
the first minimum-wage order on 
soft coal, but it is now blocked in 
court by a temporary injunction 
obtained by some operators. 

The textile order was issued in 
1953 but its application has been 
checked by the southern mills suit. 


Pageant Records 
Being Shipped 


The AFL-CIO Industrial Union 
Department has announced that all 
delegates to the final CIO conven- 
tion will receive a record of the 
pageant presented at that meeting. 

The transcription, a 12-inch long- 
playing record running about 40 
minutes, will be shipped directly to 
the CIO convention delegates by 
the IUD. 

The pageant was narrated by 
actor Melvyn Douglas and the 
songs were presented by Joe Glazer 
of the Rubber Workers’ education 
department. 

The records may be obtained by 
writng to the Industrial Union De- 
partment, AFL-CIO, 718 Jackson 
Pl. N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 
Check or money order for $1 
should be included with each order. 


Injury Rates Hit 
New Low in Year 


For the third time in as many 
years, injury rates in manufacturing 
and non-manufacturing industries 
hit new lows last year for what 
Labor Secretary Mitchell called “a 


magnificent record.” 


Nickel-In-Slot 
Beer on Way 


How automatic can you 
get? Two manufacturers 
told the Pennsylvania Li- 
quor Dealers Convention 
they are perfecting a nick- 
el-in-the-slot machine to 
dispense beer. 

The machine taps beer 
from a regulation keg and 
doles out exactly seven 
inches of beer with a one- 
inch head. Proudly pre- 
senting their handiwork, 
one of the makers claims it 
will reduce the cost of beer 
by reducing the spillage 
caused when draft beer is 
dispensed in the usual man- 
ner. 


>> 
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Christmas Sales 
Setting Record 


The nation’s businessmen and 
industrialists were looking to record 
Christmas sales as a climax to 1955 
and predicted a booming business 
year for 1956. 

Total retail sales for Christmas, 
1955, are expected to reach about 
$188 billion, an all-time record, as 
employment, output, income and 
other economic indicators con- 
tinued to register gains. 

But in the midst of the rosy pre- 
dictions for year-end and 1956 
came a report from the Agriculture 
Department that American farmers 
will suffer an over-all 10 percent 
drop in income this year and next 
year may be worse. 

In its Farm Income Situation, the 
department said “the 1956 outlook 
is for some further decline in gross 
farm income.” It added “net in- 
come will probably show some de- 
cline in 1956.” 

Also worrying the economists is 
the rise in consumer debt which 
may be aggravated by Christmas 
sales. However, many economists 
point out that in view of the rise in 
income consumers are in a gener- 
ally sound credit position. 

The outlook for 1956 came at an 
annual symposium sponsored by the 
U. S. Chamber of Commerce at 
which spokesmen for key industries 
and businesses were highly opti- 
mistic. Part of the optimism rested 
on the expected record Christmas 


sales as setting up the impetus 
for 1956. 


Convention Vows 
Puerto Rico Help 


New York—The AFL-CIO con- 
vention pledged to “expend every 
effort” to bring the workers of 
Puerto Rico “the benefits of mili- 
tant and democratic trade union- 
ism.” 


Engineers 
Win Strike 
Against UAL 


The eight-week strike of 252 
flight engineers against United Air 
Lines ended last week with a union 
victory. 

FEIA Pres. William D. Kent said 
that pay increases would be retro- 
active to Feb. 1 and that a clause 
in the new agreement guarantees 
that the work of flight engineers on 
aircraft will be performed by mem- 
bers of the union. 

The two-year pact contains an 
improved seniority clause, provides 
for union security and a better vaca- 
tion schedule. Wage increases range 
from $40 monthly on DC-6 planes 
to $70 on DC-6B’s and $105 on 
DC-7s. Kent estimated retroactive 
wage increase would vary from 
$300 to $600 for the strikers. 

Provision was also made for a 
$1 hourly “override” on non-stop 
coast to coast flights. 

Settlement of the strike caused 
immediate orders to withdraw the 
picket lines from 80 airports from 
Boston to Hawaii. The air line 
agreed to return pickets from their 
strike locations to their home cities, 

Kent paid tribute to the assistance 
given the strike by AFL and CIO 
unions before and after the merger. 
In some cities picket duty was 
undertaken by ‘members of other 
unions, among them the Ladies’ 
Garment Workers, Teamsters and 
Boilermakers. 

A subcommittee of the AFL- 
CIO executive council and Sec. 
Treas. William Schnitzler’s office 
are continuing their discussion of 
the relationship between the Flight 
Engineers and the Air Line Pilots, 
The latter’s charter was revoked 
effective Dec. 12 but the action was 
later suspended pending settlement 
of the dispute between the two 
unions. 


Cooperation With 
Veterans Urged 


New York — Affiliates of the 
AFL-CIO were called upon to es FF 
tablish veterans committees to co 
operate with the federation’s Con- 
mittee on Veterans Affairs to pro- 
tect the interests of members in the 
armed forces and on their returm 
to civilian life. 

A convention resolution observed 
that the demands of veterans for 
job security, housing, education and 
a decent standard of living are iden 
tical with the demands of the labor 
movement. 

Points encompassed in the reso 
lution included enlargement of Vet- 
erans Administration facilities to 
meet increased demands, review of 
the present “outmoded and ant 
quated” court martial system, bet 
ter pensions for disabled veterans 
reflected high living costs and co 
operation “with the forward look- 
ing forces of all existing veterans 
organizations to aid veterans’ re 
habilitation.” 


Labor Favors Planning 


Ahead for Manpower 


New York — Organized labor’s® — 


concern with military manpower 
policies and government attitudes 
in the event of a national emer- 
gency were the subject of resolu- 
tions acted upon by the AFL-CIO 
Convention. 

The methods adopted to select 
individuals for service in the armed 
forces have “a direct impact on the 
effectiveness with which the civilian 
economy functions,” one resolution 
said. 

It was made clear that labor feels 
an active interest in seeing that 
Selective Service and reserve pro- 
grams are equitable and “fully con- 
sistent with our democratic herit- 


age.” 


The Defense Department was 
urged to develop an adequately 
conceived and effective reserve 
training program under legislation 
adopted by the 83rd Congress 
Opposition was expressed to aby 
program of universal military trait 
ing but continuation of the Sele 
tive System was endorsed as long a 
is necessary “to maintain the 
Strength of our armed forces 
against the threat of Communist 
aggression.” 


A mock exercise last summer it 
which martial law was theoretically 
imposed on the nation by Presk 
dential fiat was rapped in the full 


mobilization resolution. 
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but good to the United States and 


That’s the way France seemed to size up the highly publicized | 


France Sizes Up Unity 
As ‘Good for All U.S.’ 


By ADRIENNE TASSLER 
Special Correspondent 
Paris—The merger of the AFL and the CIO can bring nothing 


its working people. 


news of the “fusion.” Virtually all® 


shades of editorial opinion looked 
upon the event as of “historical” 
moment and talked in terms of its 


’ anticipated far-reaching affect on 


the economic and political life of 
the country. 


Variety of Aspects 

They wrote about the unification 
from a variety of aspects. Some 
papers carried profiles of leading 
trade union figures in America, 
others dealt with the new union’s 
role in international affairs. 

The weekly organ of the French 
union Force Ouvriere devoted a 
full page to the amalgamation in 
its issue of December 8. Editors 
presented profiles of George Meany, 
Walter Reuther, Philip Murray, 
William Green and Samuel Gom- 
pers. 

They described Meany as an 
“aggressive orator” and one of the 
“artisans” of the International Con- 
federation of Free Trade Unions. 
Reuther, they said, has asserted 
himself as a trade unionist of 
“broad outlook . . . filled with au- 
dacity and determination.” 

The morning daily Franc-Tireur, 
after a lengthy description of the 
history of American trade union- 
ism, commented: 

“Why this reunion? First, the 
old leaders died. William Green of 
the AFL was replaced by George 
Meany, Philip Murray of the CIO 
by Walter Reuther. The new chiefs 
are more supple, less obstinate. 

“Then, American unions have 
reached a certain leveling off, and 
only a new success will help them 
to more deeply affect the Ameri- 
can masses. And finally, the lead- 
ers have understood that if they 
want to play a political role and 
elect a congress of men favorable 
to labor, unified action will be nec- 
essary.” 

Tunisia Anecdote 

The same journal devoted space 
to an anecdote about George 
Meany and Henri Bonnet, the for- 
mer French Ambassador. Bonnet, 
they wrote, made a great effort to 
convince Meany that the U. S. un- 
ions should not criticize French 
policy in Tunisia. After several 
fancy suppers. and political explana- 
tions, the Ambassador asked Meany 
for his opinion. 

“T have only one question to 
pose,’ the paper quoted Meany as 
saying. ‘When are you going to 
quit kicking around the Tunisians? 
We don’t like people to be mis- 
treated. 3.3" 

Le Monde, influential afternoon 
daily, expected the new union to 
carry considerably greater weight 
politically. It anticipated that once 
the new house “is put in order,” 
great emphasis will be placed on 


recruiting new members. “The new | 
| 


union only represents about 25 per 
cent of the workers,” it added. 


Break With Past 
There was considerable comment 


in the press here on the election | 


of A. Philip Randolph, of the 
Brotherhood of Sleeping Car Port- 
ers, to a vice presidency of the new 
Organization. Most editorial writ- 
ers saw the move against the much- 
publicized American racial prob- 
lem, and welcomed the appoint- 
ment as an example of the new un- 
ion’s intention of dealing head-on 
with this problem. 

As one writer here put it: “The 
election of Mr. Randolph, colored 
leader of the Porters Union, to one 
of the vice presidencies of the new 
Organization, marks in a striking 
Manner a break with the past.” 

In a long front-page editorial, Le 


Monde speculated that the new un- | 
ion will prove to be an important ' 
factor in the upcoming presidential | 
campaign. 


GAW Clears 
Uncle Sam's | 
Tax Hurdle 


DETROIT.—A Treasury Dept. | 
ruling that permits payments into 
trust funds to meet guaranteed wage | 
payments to be tax deductible has | 
cleared another hurdle. | 

Ford Vice Pres. John S. Bugas 
announced the federal government 
has okayed tax deductions on 
money paid into funds which pro- 
vide supplementary unemployment 
compensation to workers. A Gen- | 
eral Motors spokesman said a simi- 
lar ruling had been received from 
the Treasury Dept. 

Such a ruling was required before 
the Ford and GM guaranteed wage 
principle payments could start. The 
plan was negotiated by the United 
Auto Workers in June. 

Another requirement has to be 
»met before lay-off pay plans can go 
into effect. States in which two- 
.thirds of the Ford and GM workers 
are employed must act through 
directive or legislation to integrate 
the company payments and jobless 
pay. 

Four states accounting for 65 
percent of both companies’ work- 
ers have given approval through 
one agency or another but final 
sanction is pending in Michigan 
and New Jersey until the unem- 
ployment compensation offices ap- 
prove rulings of their attorneys 
general. 


“sy 
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PRESIDENT MEANY chats with Willard Townsend, newly elected 
‘AFL-CIO Vice President at a reception honoring Townsend and 
Vice President A. Philip Randolph in New York. 


Meany Calls Race Bias 
Blow to U.S. Honor 


New York.— The U. S. must® 


eliminate racial discrimination at 
home before it can hope to defeat 
communism abroad, AFL-CIO 
Pres. George Meany declared bere. 

He told a meeting of the La- 
Guardia Memorial Association that 
denial of rights guaranteed under 
the Bill of Rights to hundreds of 
thousands of citizens because of the 
color of their skin is “a national 
shame, and a shame to the states.” 

Racial injustice, Meany added, is 
anti-religious because “no one could 
call himself a Christian who denied 


Contract negotiations 
the Communications Workers and 
the Bell System have been wrapped 
up for 1955 with SO signed pacts 
covering 332,564 employes. 

The contracts have been signed 
with operating companies, Western 


Non-op Rails 
Working on 
New Contract 


Negotiators for the nation’s rail- 
roads and the nonoperating unions 
representing 750,000 workers were 
trying to hammer out a new con- 
tract based on a fact-finding board’s 
recommendation for a_ 14.5-cent 
hourly wage increase. — 


The 14.5-cent figure, plus 2 cents 
to make the health and welfare 
program fully paid by the roads, 
was handed down by a presidential 
emergency board set up under the 
Railway Labor Act. . 

The unions had sought a 27-cent 
package, including making the 
health and welfare program fully 
employer financed. The roads had 
offered a 10.5-cent package. 

The board noted that since 1948 
the operating unions picked up 
about 55 cents an hour compared 
to the average 38.5 cents won by 
the nonoperating unions. 

Its recommended package would 
cover clerks, shopmen, track work- 
ers, telegraphers and dining car em- 
ployes, most of them members of 


between > 


AFL-CIO unions. 


Fifty Contracts Signed 
With Bell Telephone 


Electric, the manufacturing arm of 
American Tel. & Tel. Co., and 
Bell Telephone Laboratories, the 
resarch section. 

In Western Electric and Bell 
Laboratories, basic pay hikes aver- 
age 10'4 cents an hour in 10 con- 
tracts for 35,000 workers. Among 
the 15 operating companies under 
contract to CWA, 36 new agree- 
ments contain basic pay boosts 
averaging 812 cents an hour. 

Fringe improvements average 
about a half-cent an hour over the 
50 contracts and represent an 
added $6.9 million for the workers 
involved. 

CWA Vice President A. T. 
Jones, in charge of overall nego- 
tiations, said “considering the diffi- 
culties we’ve encountered, we’re 
generally pleased with the out- 
come.” He reported there were 
strikes in six different areas before 
the Bull System would agree to 
satisfectory terms. There were of 
only a few hours’ duration, three 
were relatively long, at Southern: 
Bell, Northern California Bell and 
the Haverhill-Lawrence, Mass., 
plant of Western Electric. 

CWA represents workers in 14 
of Bell’s 20 operating companies. 
It has membership in 46 states— 
all but Vermont and New Hamp- 
shire—the District of Columbia, 
three Canadian provinces and 
Hawaii. 


Be Sure It’s Union-Made 


Buy union - made - in - America 
goods and you won't sell brother 
unionists short! bs 


equal rights to others on the basis 
of color.” 

The memorial association meets 
every year to award a plaque for 
civic reform in memory of the late 
Fiorello H. LaGuardia. This year 
the award was given posthumously 
to Albert L. Patterson, Alabama 
attorney-general elect who was slain 
in 1954 in his clean-up of vice- 
ridden Phenix City, Ala. 

If LaGuardia were alive today, 
the AFL-CIO president said, “he 
would raise his voice unceasingly 
against this refusal to give freedom 
and equal rights to so many citizes 
in the southern states.” 

Referring to the AFL-CIO merg- 
er, Meany declared that the end of 
labor’s troubles with management 
was not in sight because “we are 
still up against people who live in 
the 19th Century, the archiac think- 
ing that looks upon modern labor 
problems in terms of the master 
and servant relationship of the 
past.” 


Maritime Trades 


Asks Reappraisal 
Of Ship Subsidies 


New York — Congressional re- 
appraisal of the subsidy system for 
shipowners was demanded in a reso- 
lution adopted by the Maritime 
Trades Department during the 
AFL-CIO convention. 

Equitable treatment for all Amer- 
ican-flag ship lines was urged and 
strong support was given the 50-50 
requirement that requires this coun- 
try’s vessels to get half the cargoes 
initiated by the federal government. 
A broad shipbuilding campaign and 
strengthened coastal and _ inter- 
coastal shipping were other recom- 
mendations of the department con- 
vention. 

Pres. Harry Lundeberg of the 
Seafarers Union was re-elected pres- 
ident of the department. Vice Pres. 
Jack McDonald of the Operating 
Engineers was named to a similar 
post in the department and E. L. 
Slaughter, Longshoremen’s secre- 
tary-treasurer, was elected secretary. 


The three-man board of trustees 
includes Sec.-Treas. Paul Hall of 
the SIU, Capt. C. T. Atkins of the 
Masters, Mates and Pilots and Sec.- 
Treas. H, A. Schneider of the Grain 


‘workers in a dollar 


‘Foes Can’t 


Says Meany 


(Continued from page 1) 
Meany replied that the highest 


:}amount the old AFL raised in a 


single year was about $700,000, 
and “we.turned in 700,000 individ- 
ual receipts signed with the names 
of the persons that gave the money” 
in perfectly legal political contribu- 
tions. 

Goldwater was “talking through 
his political hat,” Meany suggested, 
but “if he has any idea of slush 
funds, I invite him to bring it to 
the attention of the proper authori- 
ties, and I will be rooting for him, 
because I don’t believe in slush 
funds.” 

Reuther, who is an AFL-CIO 
vice president and member of the 
Executive Committee, clashed with 
NAM Chairman Charles R. Sligh, 
Jr., on the role of unions in politics. 

Sligh knows, Reuther said, that 
“money we spend to support candi- 
dates comes from the voluntary 
funds raised from thousands of 
contribution 
campaign.” 7 

“We do spend union funds to 
get people registered, to get out the 
vote, to get people to understand 
the basic issues,” Reuther added. 


Attacks Sligh 

When Sligh charged that the 
UAW had donated $5,000 to the 
Michigan Democratic Committee, 
Reuther retorted, “The $5,000 was 
voluntary money, it had nothing to 
do with union dues, and workers 
made that contribution. 

“What bothers Mr. Sligh is that 
the great majority of citizens in 
Michigan have discontinued believ- 
ing their vicious propaganda and 
they are losing the elections,” he 
said. 

Both Meany and Reuther rejected 
suggestions that the AFL-CIO merg- 
er was designed to increase union 
strength in bargaining. 

“Nothing of the kind,” said 
Meany. The merger was designed, 
instead, to end “20 years of weak- 
ness” that arose from division and 
inter-union struggles, and would 
benefit the public, the employers 
and the union members. 

Asked whether ‘there would be 
general strikes or one big strike 
fund on a pool basis, Reuther re- 
plied, “Certainly not.” 

The merger simply puts labor, 
after a historic division, in one 
parent body, but collective bargain- 
ing will remain a “responsibility of 
each affiliated union.” 


Discusses Mine Union 
Meany also discussed organizing, 
ethical practices, John L. Lewis and 
relations between the Teamsters 
Union and the expelled Interna- 


| tional Longshoremen’s Association 


and the expelled Mine, Mill & 
Smelter Workers. 

The United Mine Workers we 
would “like very much to have in,” 
he said, but “we have too much to 
do to waste our time talking to 
John.” 

Taft-Hartley and the National 
Labor Relations Board established 
ILA and Mine, Mill as legal unions, 
and the Teamsters Union has driv- 
ers who “have to work with these 
people,” he said. 

“We are going to try to organize 
people in fields where they are un- 
organized,” including the South, he 
said, and combat propaganda “by 
talking to the workers and trying to 
explain the benefits of organiza- 
tion.” 

The Ethical Practices Commit- 
tee of AFL-CIO has all the au- 
thority it wants to carry out con- 
stitutional functions, Meany said, 
and just as the ILA was expelled 
on the basis of corruption at the 
top structure, if similar evidence 
against anyone else were presented 
“we will move again, and very 


illers. 


rapidly.” 
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NAM Tries to Wash Out 


‘Erroneous Impression’ 


New York—The National Association of Manufacturers is busy 


trying to eradicate the “erroneous impression” that it rejected out- 
of-hand AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany’s offer for a non-aggression 


pact between top labor and business® 


organizations. 

About a week after the NAM 
responded to Meany’s invitation to 
initiate talks leading to a live-and- 
let-live understanding with a blast 
at unions, a NAM representative 
turned up with a new approach. 


Welcome ‘Peace’ Talk 

Samuel L. H. Burk, director of 
the NAM’s industrial relations divi- 
sion, appeared before a New York 
State Legislative committee on in- 
dustrial and labor relations and 
said the NAM would welcome a 
chance to talk “peace.” 

He denied that the NAM had re- 
jected any “peaceful overture” by 
Meany and said that his organiza- 
tion would weclome proposals. 

The AFL-CIO president origi- 
nally offered the non-aggression pact 
plan in an article in the New York 
Times Sunday Magazine section. 
He wrote that most strikes and lock- 
outs can be settled before they erupt 
“provided that a_live-and-let-live 
agreement can be reached at a na- 
tional level by the top labor and 
business organizations. 

“It is not my purpose at this 
time,” Meany added, “to suggest 
how and when such a non-aggres- 
sion pact can be negotiated. Suc- 
cess or failure may depend upon 
proper timing and the right psy- 
chological approach. Labor would 
like to see it happen because it 
promises to strengthen our nation 
when America needs its total 
strength.” 


Offers His Services 

Meany repeated the offer in a 
speech to the NAM. and drew for 
his pains an anti-union diatribe 
from Charles R. Sligh, chairman of 
the NAM Executive Committee, 
who lambasted picket lines, union 
shops, seniority systems, political 
activity by union members and pat- 
tern bargaining. 

Meanwhile, Meryln S. Pitzele, 
chairman of the New York State 
Mediation Board and labor editor 
of McGraw-Hill publications, of- 
fered his services to promote a non- 
aggression pact in the state. 


Appearing also before the legisla- | =< 


tive committee, Pitzele said he 
regretted the NAM’s initial reac- 
tion to the Meany proposal and sug- 
gested that-after the former AFL 
and CIO groups complete merger 
in the state they join him in trying 
to work with state industrial or- 
ganizations toward such a pact. 


AMA Tries 
To Halt Free 
Polio Shots 


Boston — Giving a child a free 
shot of anti-polio vaccine is a viola- 
tion of the “principles of free 
enterprise.” 

That’s the way the American 
Medical Association feels. At a 
meeting of the AMA House of 
Delegates here the doctors adopted 
a resolution demanding immediate 
termination of the free distribution 
of anti-polio vaccine. 


The resolution added that the ; 


doctors themselves could be trusted 
to see that deserving cases would 
get vaccine despite inability to pay. 

Immediately after the adoption 
of the AMA position the Medical 
Society of New Jersey, the state 
branch of the AMA, got set back 
on its heels when it tried to block 
a free distribution program in New 
Jersey. ‘ 

The state’s health commisisoner, 
Dr. Daniel Bergsma, backed by or- 
ganized labor, refused to call off 
plans for distributing free vaccine 
through schools and public health 
clinics. 

Paul Krebs, state CIO chairman, 
accused the state AMA of trying to 
hand doctors°a $12 million bo- 
nanza. Parent-teacher groups and 
civic organiaztions joined the battle, 
leading to a meeting with Gov. 
Robert B. Meyner. 

The result, an amendment to the 
state law that would make free vac- 
cine available. to all New Jersey 
children under 20 without regard 
to their ability to pay. 
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When Will 


the NAM Folks Learn? 


By HARRY CONN ® 


Press Associates 


How did the members of the Na- 
tional Association of Manufac- 
turers take four days of unrelent- 
ing attacks on organized labor dur- 
ing the recent NAM meeting in 
New York? \ 

At least one NAM member 
found it too much to take and 
found himself deeply concerned 
over what took place. 

I know because as I was return- 
ing from New York and the AFL- 
CIO convention by train he sat 
next to me. I was reading the 
New York Post account of AFL- 
CIO President George Meany’s ad- 
dress to the NAM and the debate 
with NAM Board Chairman 
Charles R. Sligh, Jr. 

“I couldn’t help but notice the 
story you were reading,” my seat- 
mate said. “I was there at the 
NAM meeting.” 

“What did you think of the 
Meany-Sligh debate?” I asked. 

“Some of us were pretty con- 
cerned about this whole business,” 
he replied. “After all, we’ve never 
had any great love for organized 
labor but last month it was only a 
problem. Then, suddenly, it be- 
comes the biggest menace we face 


{Immigration Act 
| Changes Asked 
\Of 84th Congress} 


New York—Revision and liber- 
alization of the McCarran-Walter 
Immigration Act was urged in an 
AFL-CIO convention resolution 
which demanded that itereflect the 
democratic and humanitarian tradi- 
tions of the U. S. 


The goal, the resolution said, 
should be dn immigration policy 
“attuned to the present require- 
ments of our own nation and of the 
entire free world.” Organized la- 
bor has often criticized the act. 


The resolution also asked Con- 
gress to remove technical and re- 
strictive provisions from the Re- 
fugee Relief Act, which expires 
next year, so as to end delays in 
admissions. Extension of the act 
was proposed, if necessary, to per- 
mit egtry of the 214,000 non-quota 
refugees from Europe it allows. 


today. The union merger surely 
didn’t make that much difference.” 

He was a _ handsome, well- 
groomed young executive. He 
rested his Homberg in his lap. I 
asked him what he thought of 
Meany’s address. 

“Meany made a Uscont speech,” 
he said. “He made a lot of sense. 
He showed that he wanted to get 
along with management. You 
couldn’t help but be impressed. 
Then Sligh made his statement, spe- 
cifically attacking labor. Meany, 
of course, had no chance to reply. 
I don’t blame him for being mad. 
It was in poor taste after he was 
invited as a guest.” 

I asked him if his opinions re- 
flected the thinking of most NAM 
members. 

“Unfortunately not,” he an- 
swered with a shake of his head, 
adding: : 

“The NAM is made up of rugged 
individualists who worked up to 
their present positions. They think 
that everyone else can do what they 
did. They don’t really consider the 
fact that most people aren’t like 
they are and they also probably 
wouldn’t get the breaks they got. 
I sometimes think that there should 
be more representatives of Gen- 
eral Motors and U. S. Steel at 
these meetings. After all, they 
understand unions and know what 
they. are all about.” 

I asked my seatmate, who told 
me he was a small manufacturer 
from northeastern Pennsylvania, 
what he thought of all the NAM 
bombast for so-called “right-to- 
work” laws. 

“Sligh and the others want the 
open shop back,” he said. “For me, 
those days are gone. 
fellows are going to have to accept 
the union shop sooner or later— 
and for most it will be later. After 
all, the doctors, the dentists and 
the Jawyers have it. Why shouldn’t 
the workers?” 

In my seatmate’s mind the real 
danger in Sligh and Senator Barry 
Goldwater and others who have 
taken off on labor is that “we 
neither need nor can afford to have 
in this country class divisions and 
these people are creating it.” 

He explained that he was a Re- 
publican and wanted his politics as- 
sociated with Eisenhower. His 
wife is a Democrat from the South 


I think these. 


who volunteered to work with the 
Democrats in Pennsylvania. How- 
ever, he explained, she gave up 
when she found only union people 
to work with. pi 
“The real nice people are not in 
the Democratic party here like they 
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are in the South,” she had said. 


The train was moving into Phila 
delphia when he turned to me. 

“You know,” he said, “we are 
always losing these debates. At 
our meetings (Senator Hubert) 
Humphrey made Goldwater look 
pretty bad and Meany had much 
the better of the arguments with 
Sligh. I wonder when our peoplé 
will learn?” 


$9 Pay Loss 
Is P.O. Clerks 
Xmas ‘Gift’ 


A Christmas gift in reverse—loss am 
of about $9 in earnings—wasim 
handed to post office clerks by™ 
Postmaster General Summerfield 
It is being protested by the Fed 
eration of Post Office Clerks. 

Summerfield’s arbitrary selection 
of Dec. 3 as the effective date forg 
the switch from old to new salarya® 
rates resulted in the two-day special ™ 
pay period that would have beem™ 
avoided if Dec. 1 was designated 
the day following the end of the™ 
normal pay period. 

As a result of Summerfield’s ac 
tion, over 250,000 regular employes 
with years of service are being paid 
less for work done on Dec. 1-2 thaal 
newly hired substitutes. 

E. C. Hallbeck, NFPOC legisla- 
tive director, said Congress would 
be asked to take corrective meas 
ures as soon as it reconvenes. 
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